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EDITORIAL 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY was estab- 
lished and is continued for the purpose of emphasizing the 
sociological approach to educational theories and practices. 
|. The propelling motive back of this journalistic enterprise 
has been the feeling of- neglected social emphasis in the 
whole educational process. The educational program has 


been influenced by philosophical theories and it has come 
notably under the influence of recent psychological research 
and investigation, but sociology has played a negligible 
part in the determination of educational policies, in the 
character of the curriculum, in the development of method, 
and in providing for school organization and measurement. 
It is because of this neglect that THE JOURNAL oF Epuca- 
TIONAL SOCIOLOGY came into being. The teaching public 
has given it a most cordial response. 

It is well to reémphasize here what we have said pre- 
| viously in editorials: that our concern is with the scientific 
approach to education as opposed to a philosophical ap- 
_ proach. Our object is to seek to discover data, classify it, 
' and indicate its application to educational procedure. 
Our Journat, therefore, is designed for all those en- 
_ gaged in solving the problem of education, both school 
' administrators and teachers. The conduct of the various 
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departments of THE JOURNAL is determined by this under- 
lying principle. Naturally, we are failing to accomplish in 
full the ideals held, but our effort is conscientious and we 
aim to give proper emphasis to all points of view and to 
every person concerned. 

From time to time we have letters commending us in 
our effort and others criticizing us for our position. These 
criticisms we welcome because it is from those who ad- 
versely criticize, especially when they accompany their crit- 
icisms with methods of correction, that we benefit. We 
would like to urge our readers to continue giving us the 
benefit of their suggestions to make THE JOURNAL as near 
the ideal as is possible and we shall always welcome their 
contributions. 
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SOCIAL CASE ANALYSIS AND TEACHING | 
Emory S. BoGARDUS at 


Teaching is a process involving social analysis of the 
situations of which pupils are representatives. No two 
pupils come to school out of the same home, playmate, 
and other situations; the day’s lessons do not have the 
same meanings to any two pupils. Teachers often blindly 
conduct their classes as if facts should mean the same to 
all listeners. Pupils rarely listen alike; the differences in 
listening may be explained in terms of the respective social 
situations.* 

Occasionally a teacher learns of special misfortunes or 
good fortunes which have happened to a certain pupil, 
and may make allowances therefor. The making of these 
allowances enables teachers to treat each pupil differently. 
But these separate standards of evaluation make the 
teacher liable to charges of partiality. On the other 
hand, however, the teacher does not go far enough in 
taking into consideration the whole social life history of 
each boy or girl. 

Another problem is found in the difficulty that faces a 
teacher who meets five classes of different pupils daily. 
The numbers are too large for the teacher to consider all 
in terms of all the social situations involved. There is 
not time enough. 

Perhaps a consideration of the pupil’s social situations 
can be pursued at least in behalf of those who are not 
doing well in school. The logical place for such a pro- 
cedure to arise is with every teacher whenever incipient 
problems arise in the classroom. Every teacher thus 
might be trained in social analysis methods sufficiently to 
treat any of the usual problems that arise in the ordinary 
day’s work, and not be obliged to send most problem boys 


1It is essential to know how each boy and * defines his life situation, in the sense that 
Thomas and Znaniecki use the term in The Polish Peasant in Europe and America (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1927), I, 68. 
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and girls to the vice principal or some other disciplining 
officer. 

At present teachers are called upon to endure daily the 
simplest kinds of annoyances created by boys and girls, 
without knowing how to meet the problems. After patience 
has been exhausted, then the offender is sent “‘to the office.” 
It is surprising how little teachers know about the chang- 
ing nature of their pupils’ social situations, and how help- 
less they are in understanding ordinary misdemeanors.’ 

In the case of Mary who was a chronic disturbing ele- 
ment in her art class in junior high school, an interesting 
social analysis was made by the vice principal.* Mary 
was a trouble maker because she was a chronic giggler. 
The teacher was helpless. Apparently she had no social 
analysis ‘technique. She had attempted to deal with Mary 
as an individual apart from her dynamic social situations, 
and failed. She sent a note with Mary to the office saying 
that until Mary could cease her giggling she had better 
remain in the office. This was a mere ordering and for- 
bidding procedure.* It stressed a “don’t,” without attempt- 
ing a readjustment of social factors. The vice principal, 
following the rule of trial and elimination, had Mary ex- 
amined by the school doctor, in order to see if there were 
pathological antecedents of ‘the chronic giggling, but there 
proved to be none. The vice principal dropped in at each 
of the classes attended by Mary, so that “Mary might be 
seen in her classroom situation.” In the next place, the 
vice principal had an informal interview at considerable 
length with Mary. It seems that previous to coming to 
this junior high school, Mary had been in a private school 
where discipline ‘‘had been exceedingly strict.” Mary be 
ST here is an increasing body of literature which is helpful to teachers inte ested in social 
Sehceeae carn Ea, te a er eee aaa 

t with the theme of how teachers misbehave when pupils misbehave; and Mary B, 
sayles: = a balhay a Had pet Child in School ( Joint Committee on Methods of 

3 Who furnished the facts tc the writer. 


4Cf. W. I. Thomas and F. Znaniecki, The Polish Peasant in Europe and America (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1927), I, 3. 
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ing an active, vigorous girl, and “full of pep,” had reacted 
against the rigid discipline. Then the vice principal held 
interviews with Mary’s father and mother, and found that 
the father worked at night and did not allow any of his 
children out at night for fear that they might give their 
mother trouble. During the day, the mother was strict, 
for the father slept in the daytime and he must not be 
disturbed. The income was limited and few pleasures were 
available to Mary. Life at home and at the preceding 
school was so strict that Mary went to the other extreme 
at her present school. Here her pent-up energies expressed 
themselves. Moreover, she had discovered that giggling 
attracted attention to herself, “so she kept on giggling.” 
In other words, giggling at school had become a mechanism 
for securing release from the results of too rigid control 
at home, and also as a means of securing status. The 
parents were consulted, and agreed to codperate with ref- 
erence to changing the home situation; and the teachers, 
with reference to modifying the classroom situations. 
Mary was given more freedom at home, and at school she 
no longer acquired prestige by giggling. When her gig- 
gling fell to the level of silliness in the eyes of the other 
pupils, she was able to overcome the habit. When the 
vice principal effected changes in the social-situation stimuli, 
Mary was no longer a problem girl to her teachers. The 
needed environmental changes were simple, but on the 
other hand, all of the well-trained teachers had been 
helpless. 

Another reference where social analysis is vital to teach- 
ing may be cited from the experiences of the vice prin- 
cipal who furnished the foregoing data. Angie on her 
second day in school had been referred to “the office” 
by the teachers. The charges against Angie were that she 
engaged in fighting. Fist fights with both boys and girls 
were her specialties. Her teachers tried direct means of 
stopping her, but to no avail. The vice principal sought 
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to analyze the girl’s social situation, and found that Angie 
had lived all her life on a ranch in a neighboring state 
“‘with her father, five brothers, and three hired men.” It 
was forty-two miles to the nearest station. Unlike Mary, 
Angie had lived an outdoor life and one “of extreme free- 
dom.”’ In terms of her social antecedents her actions were 
easily explained. She had never learned how to get along 
in a large mixed social group. When thwarted in any 
way, she knew only one method to pursue; namely, of 
fighting. Her teachers sent her, all told, to “the office” 
three and four times a day, “either for fighting, hitting 
some one, shouting in the hall, whistling, tripping some 
one, or for some similar action.’’* In other words, Angie 
had brought her complete set of behavior patterns with 
her, but how out of place they were in a city school, with 
its fifteen hundred population.* Among other methods of 
treatment “‘two periods of gymnasium a day has been our 
greatest help, where learning the rules of a game and a 
sympathetic instructor has tamed our wild animal to some 
extent.” Her grandmother (with whom she lives) visits 
the school to find out “what in the world” the school has 
done to Angie to make her “such a much better girl.” 
Again, analysis of the pupil’s social situations has enabled 
the school to understand the pupil, and understanding 
her, to proceed with the needed treatment. 

The opportunities for social case analysis in the public 
schools are limited only by the training of teachers and 
other school officials in the principles of this type of pro- 
cedure. To the extent that the school thus understandingly 
meets its problems, to that extent will many social and 
personality disorganization problems be prevented. The 
school as a social-case-work institution has not yet begun to 
attain to its possible stature. 


5These acts had given Angie status in a rural, male environment; the same behavior 
patterns made her a delinquent in a refined urban situation. 

6And how blind all her teachers were to the meaning of the role which Angie was enacting 
before their eyes. 

















THE SOCIAL ASSIMILATION OF THE 
AMERICAN INDIAN 


FRANK WILSON BLACKMAR 


The purpose of this study is to interpret and evaluate 
from the sociological viewpoint the cultural relations be- 
tween Indians and dominant Euro-Americans within the 
territory of the United States. In former years word pic- 
tures of poets, romancers, missionary settlers, and soldiers 
gave a wrong impression of the character of the Indian, 
arousing in the Euro-American mind extreme attitudes, 
which ranged from warlike hatred to philanthropic zeal, 
or even to total indifference. In more recent times many 
investigations have been carried on by anthropologists and 
other scientists which show the character, culture, and life 
of the native races of America. The results of these inves- 
tigations are recorded in reports, monographs, and gen- 
eral treatises. Such studies have usually been directed 
to particular traits, customs, mores, and living conditions 
of selected tribes or racial groups. Racial origins, lan- 
guages, arts, religious ceremonials and symbols, social life 
and order, and, to a certain extent, the diffusion of culture 
among native tribes have been carefully investigated. Also, 
in the range of history some attempts have been made to 
give continuity to the political, warlike, economic, and 
social contacts of the white and Indian races. All these 
efforts have given opportunity for a fairly correct deter- 
mination of the character and culture of Indian civilization. 
While these are well known to scientists, the reaction of 
the social life and cultures of the two civilizations suggest 
room for further investigation. 

There are general characteristics common to the whole 
Indian race, such as language, type of religion, tribal and 
family organization, and industrial life. Yet the differentia- 
tion of Indian life, as expressed in numberless tribes having 
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variety in language, religion, customs, and modes of life, 
makes the problem of interpretation complex. On the 
other hand, the expanding culture of the white race and 
the declining culture of the Indian have brought about bar- 
riers to the contacts of the two civilizations. The chang- 
ing moods and attitudes of mind of the dominant race 
towards the race of inferior achievements has rendered dif- 
ficult any attempt to diffuse or even harmonize cultures. 
The whole complex picture has its central light from the 
organized diffusion of the cultures of the dominant race. 
That is, the reactions of the two races have come about, 
not so much by natural infiltration as by the attempted im- 
position of the cultures of the dominant race on the back- 
ward race, with resulting persistent resistance of the latter. 
Indeed, the imposition has even the character of the 
substitution of one culture for another. The whole 
process was not to reform, but to rebuild. ‘Give up 
your religion,’ says the missionary, ‘‘and take mine in 
its place”; “give up your mode of life,’’ says the govern- 
ment, “and take mine or death’; “‘Give up your savage 
customs and habits or receive no consideration from the 
white man, your superior.”” The Indian has been persist- 
ent, however, in maintaining pride in his own race and 
type of civilization. The result has been the development 
and expansion of the Euro-American people and their cul- 
tures, and the repression and subordination, and nearly 
extinction of the native races and their cultures. It has 
been an unfair warfare of unequal civilization. The race 
with economic organization, with tools and machinery, has 
won. 

It is not possible here to give even an historical résumé of 
the contacts of the Indian and the white race during more 
than three hundred years, during which all phases of the two 
civilizations were commingled, though a brief reference 
may be made to the changing attitude of mind of the white 
race towards a problem they were unable or unwilling to 
solve. The early attitude of the best of the colonists was 
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to recognize the rights and privileges of the Indians, to 
exercise a friendly feeling towards ‘them, to educate them, 
and to teach them the religion, the government, and the 
economic and social life of the white man. This at first 
without fear or prejudice. But later, wars, incited by un- 
controllable members of the white race, the unwise en- 
croachment upon the lands of the Indians, the exploitation 
of the Indian caused by the Anglo-Saxon spirit as it moved 
westward by the individual process, the spirit of European 
wars transferred to America changed confidence and good 
will to fear, injustice, prejudice, and hatred. The war 
attitude and the necessity for defense by the white man in 
the protection of his family, giving savage blow for savage 
blow, disclose a tragedy of errors. 

Out of a necessity for peace and protection the Govern- 
ment recognized the autonomy of the tribes and their rights 
to the land, and made separate treaties with each tribe or 
federation. This recognition of an autonomous govern- 
ment within the nation was a gesture towards justice and a 
temporizing with trouble and possibly an anaesthetic to a 
rebellious public conscience. More than two thousand of 
these treaties were made, adding to endless confusion of 
unsettled claims, agreements, unfulfilled, and other evils 
existent to this day. The Indian idea of trade was not 
separated from the idea of gift. The penny-exact ex- 
change of value for value known to the white man did not 
exist in Indian psychology of swapping of gifts. However, 
they were not slow in observing that treaties and land pur- 
chases were made to keep the peace and protect the fron- 
tier, and hence they demanded higher gifts for the land. 
On the other hand the pioneer settlers entered the pur- 
chased lands and encroached individually on adjoining 
Indian lands. They entered a period of constant struggle 
for protection of property and family. - Mutual misunder- 
standing led to mutual distrust and hence to hatred and 
strife. 
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To keep the peace and protect the frontier, the Federal 
Government began to purchase lands on a large scale and 
to remove the tribes farther westward on the public domain. 
Deprived of their fertile lands and other sources of food 
supply, many tribes on the Far West reservations were 
reduced to poverty and in a general deplorable situation. 
They appealed to the great white father to be fed. Then 
came the gift of rations and the establishment of wardship 
over the Indians of the reservation. The final act of the 
pauperizing process was completed. The reservation system 
gave the Federal Government complete control and also 
complete responsibility for the care of the Indians. This 
was the last act of the great forced migration of the Indian 
westward. The whole epic was characterized by alternate 
comedy and tragedy, and marked by a failure of the dom- 
inant race to perpetuate the good traits of the Indian 
and preserve the good qualities of his civilization. 

And now at last with the inheritance of a long list of 
mistakes and failures and short-sighted policies, the Gov- 
ernment is aroused to attempt to salvage the good that is 
left by a system of education which will teach the Indian 
how to use the advantages of the white man’s civilization. 
To do this by accelerated direct action is the greatest task 
that has yet appeared in the more than three hundred 
years of strife and misunderstandings. It is the greatest 
Indian problem yet presented for solution, though some 
as great may have been evaded. It is the task of sup- 
planting the habits, customs, attitudes towards economic 
and social life, by similar habits and attitudes of the indi- 
vidual democracy controlled by a centralized government. 
In other words, to make of the Indian an independent indi- 
vidual citizen codperating with the people of a highly 
complex civilization and competing with his fellow citizens 
in the struggle for shelter, food, and clothing, and for 
political and social achievement. 

One of the fundamental difficulties of social assimilation 
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has been, and is to a large extent, the contrast between the 
tribal type of government and the individual democracy. 
The tribe is the social unit of control. Some of the larger 
tribes are divided into closer related gentes, frequently 
called clans. Tribe, as used in this connection, is a closely 
organized politico-social group. As such it is authoritative 
in final social control. Its social life represents a continual 
inbreeding of traditional laws, customs, and religion. The 
individual has a tribal attitude of mind which suppresses 
initiative. It thinks in terms of tribal action. All changes 
in tribal rules, and to integrate social action, and to sup- 
press any departure therefrom. In religion, morals, mar- 
riage customs, education, economic life, and the holding of 
property, the individual is taught to think with the group 
and looks to the tribe for authority in the regulation of 
conduct. Moreover, he is proud of his tribe, which, as he 
is taught, is composed of the best people; all others are in- 
ferior. He is as persistent in the belief of the superiority 
of his people, as the Jews, the Greeks, or the Anglo-Saxons 
are in their respective superiority. Yet there is a difference, 
for the Anglo-Saxon has freedom of individual effort, and 
assumes at least the right of individual action. He has choice 
of occupation, religious belief, and political sanction. To 
this, tribal organization and discipline are in distinct con- 
trast. While there are differences in the status of individ- 
uals within the tribe they are fixed by tradition or tribal 
custom. While contests for supremacy are admitted, the 
tribal authority draws very closely the limitations of the 
contest. Likewise, the Indian is controlled by superstitious 
fears regarding the departure from custom without the 
sanction of the tribe, and is sensitive in the presence of 
those in power without the tribe. This means antago- 
nistic or indifferent attitudes of mind, which cause him to 
withdraw into the complacency of his own cultures, ignor- 
ing or expressing indifference to other civilizations. On 
the other hand, the members of the dominant race, the 
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white population at large, have shown little interest in the 
development of the Indian from his own standpoint. 
These attitudes have developed and perpetuated a wide 
breach between the two races, and rendered the Indian 
slow to accept the cultures thrust upon him. 

At present there are all states of tribal organization, 
some still holding to their old customs, some slowly yield- 
ing to American institutions, and some broken and scattered 
without tribal control and indeed without pride or hope. 
Always, however, there have been agencies at work to 
ameliorate the condition of the Indians, and to secure just 
and honorable treatment from their white neighbors. . The 
effectiveness of these efforts is greatly diminished by the 
overwhelming forces brought about by the economic and 
political expansion of the country, always accumulating 
real or imagined wrongs. These general disturbances and 
misunderstandings were enhanced by the half-breed and 
renegade Indians and the irresponsible white individuals 
who were too anxious to grab lands or rob or mistreat 
Indians. 

Throughout the entire history of the contact of races, 
the Christian missionary has been in the field to convert 
the Indian to his own religious belief. He represents a 
continuous effort to substitute one culture for another. His 
position has enabled him to alleviate wrongs to a certain 
extent and to ameliorate the severe conditions of Indian 
life without discrediting the zeal, the sacrifice, and arduous 
life of the missionaries of North America, backed by the 
several churches. The general result has been lacking in 
permanent change in the general life of the Indian. Too 
much stress was placed on the attempt to change the mode 
of life by changing religious belief. Also failure to recog- 
nize that there were qualities of Indian civilization that 
should be preserved as a foundation for adaptation to the 
white man’s civilization. Too often they sought to make 
a good white man instead of a good Indian, and other 
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forces destroyed the structure which they attempted to 
build. Yet many tribes, through the early efforts of mis- 
sionaries, showed advancement in subsequent life. There 
has been too much zeal to save souls after a formula and 
too little effort and opportunity to save a civilization. It 
may be well to remark that more recently the missionary 
methods have widened their scope so as to stress the in- 
struction in the arts of right living. Also it should be 
stated in all fairness, the pressure of the white population 
‘1 its movement from the East to the West, on the Indian 
civilization was frequently an opposing force that destroyed 
much of the best missionary effort. The occupation of the 
land, cutting off the food supply from the hunting grounds, 
the sale of intoxicating liquors, the trade in firearms, and 
the constant armed defense in the protection of their homes 
by the white population seemed to belie the doctrines of 
love and fellowship produced by the missionaries. 

The efforts of the religious orders in Latin America were 
successful up to a certain point. They taught the arts of 
life and disciplined the Indians to a regular routine of life, 
but failed in giving them independent initiative in caring 
for themselves. For example, the Jesuits of Paraguay, 
having received a royal grant of a large tract of land, 
gathered the natives into communal villages, taught them 
agriculture and stock raising, and the simple arts of indus- 
trial arts. While the authority of government was vested 
in the order, the Indians were permitted to elect some of 
their local governing officers, were given possession of 
homes and tracts of land which they are allowed to call 
their own, but to which they had no legal title. It be- 
came a prosperous communistic society in practice with the 
religious order in the background holding absolute author- 
ity. The communities were prosperous, the Indians were 
becoming educated in the arts of life and were directed in 
spiritual matters by Christian priests. The communities 
were prosperous, were self-supporting, and amassed wealth. 
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No foreigners were allowed to enter the territory and 
everything went well until, in the turn of the political 
wheel, the Jesuits were expelled and contact with rapacious 
foreigners destroyed the whole system. The Indians had 
not been sufficiently developed in independent life to survive 
the competition of other races. Had they continued an- 
other century under the protecting care of the religious 
order and the government of Spain, possibly they would 
have developed an independent culture sufficient to enable 
them to withstand the shock of contact with other races. 
Evidently a well-devised plan ended in collapse in the 
crucial test. 

The missions of California, started by the Jesuits and 
surrendered to the Franciscans, were established on a sim- 
ilar plan under the ultimate direction of the king and by 
royal grants and decrees of Spain. The missions of Cali- 
fornia under the management of the Franciscans were ap- 
parently successful for a period of over half a century. The 
Indians of California were of low grade of intelligence, 
vigor, and social order. Yet the Franciscans accomplished 
wonders with the Indians which they gathered into the 
missions. Wealth was developed, the comfort of the neo- 
phytes was improved, and training in the arts of life was 
given. Yet the ideal of giving Indians sufficient training 
for an independent life was far in the future. Whether it 
would have ever been reached is a question, for there was 
an element of permanent parentalism in the control of the 
natives. Also, whether the native stock would have ever 
been able to meet the strain of an enforced culture was con- 
jectural. After California passed from the control of 
Spain to that of Mexico the latter government abruptly 
secularized the missions and confiscated the property. As 
a result, the natives were scattered and returned to the 
rancherias or sought casual employment when possible. 
Some of the property was subsequently restored to the 
church, but the work of the missions became a thing of 


the past. 
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These two well-known examples are given to indicate 
the position of the United States today in its Indian policy; 
namely, to force by organized effort the habits, customs, 
cultures, and social order of the Euro-American culture 
upon the Indians in order that they may be able to com- 
pete, not only with members of their own race, but with the 
machine-made world of modern times. They have reached 
the stage expressed by the collapse of the plans of the 
religious orders of California and Paraguay. It is within 
recent years, after a long period of experiment and desul- 
tory action, with alternate attention and neglect, that the 
Federal Government is at last aroused to the purpose of 
thoroughly and wisely, through education in schools and 
out, to make the Indian ultimately independent. 

The present problems involve political and social status, 
family life, health, property and income, legal rights, the 
passage from Federal to State and local control. The or- 
ders have gone out to hasten the process of finally dispos- 
ing of the Indian problem. Difficulties increase as the 
educational program becomes more vigorous and thorough. 
Accompanying this must be the education of the people of 
the white race to forget racial distinctions, and show a 
kindly interest in the individual Indians who seek improve- 
ment. 

Forty years ago, in the early days of the Federal schools, 
which were located far from the homes of the Indians, 
agents were sent out to interest the youth in schools and 
to persuade the parents to permit the children to be edu- 
cated in the ‘‘white man’s” ways. The schools were in- 
complete, but many students received instruction in the 
rudiments of education and in vocational training. A few 
of these became independent, successful, individuals with 
earning capacity and a will to industry. Many returned to 
the reservation and the old family life to be ridiculed for 
adopting white men’s ways. Thus their opportunity for 
the use of the education was cut off and they returned to the 
tribal life. 
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There is a great contrast in this respect as education 
has increased in popularity, owing to the work of the great 
schools and more particularly the local schools. But espe- 
cially is it due to the teachers and educators in the Indian 
service who have been enthusiastic in their work. Now 
adult Indians want the white man’s education and the white 
man’s ways, if they can be shown how to get them and use 
them. As a prominent Indian chief said, ““We have brains; 
show us how to use our brains.” Indian children too are 
showing an increasing desire for education and greater 
interest in their work. There is no doubt about their abil- 
ity to learn; the great question is how to put their educa- 
tion to use. It is not different from the problem that con- 
fronts the educators of our public-school system, only in- 
finitely more difficult. Many of the better educated Indians 
are employed in the Indian service of the Government, 
others are employed in railway shops, in agriculture, on 
ranches and irrigation plants, in road building, a few in 
teaching and professional work, but the great majority 
are reported as farmers. However, much of the Indian 
land is poor and unfitted for successful cultivation, and op- 
portunity is not always inviting in agriculture. To use 
his education the Indian must have a living wage and be 
taught how to spend it. 

The present political status is a recognition by Federal 
law that all Indians born in the United States are citizens. 
The exercise of the privileges and duties of citizenship is 
determined by State laws similar to those applied to other 
citizens. These conditions vary in different States. The 
Supreme Court has decided that citizenship is not incompat- 
ible with guardianship or with tribal relations or specific 
legislation for protection of the property or with judicial 
decisions. The act of Congress of June 2, 1924, conferred 
universal citizenship (43 Stat. L. 253). Many Indians 
were granted citizenship prior to this. Thus the Dawes Act, 
passed in 1887 (24 Stat. L. 338), provided that complete 
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citizenship be conferred on all Indians who had received 
allotments of land and decreed that such were subject to 
State and territorial laws; also, that Indians who had taken 
up separate residence apart from the tribe and had adopted 
the habits of civilized life were citizens. The Burke Act 
of May 8, 1906 (34 Stat. L. 182), changed the provision 
of this act so that the Indian did not become a citizen 
at the time the allotment was made, but when the title in 
fee simple was rendered to the land. All Indians of the 
five civilized tribes of Oklahoma were made citizens by 
act of Congress, March 3, 1901 (31 Stat. 1447), and 
under act of March 3, 1921, citizenship was extended to the 
Osage Indians (41 Stat. 1250). While all Indians are 
legal citizens, comparatively few are fully qualified citi- 
zens; probably not over 30,000 have obtained the right to 
vote, and a much smaller number are exercising intelligent 
interest in Government affairs. 

The economic and property control of the Federal Gov- 
ernment holds the key to the situation, and wisely so, as the 
early allotments of lands proved disastrous to the Indians 
because they were soon defrauded of them by traders and 
left pauperized after a short time. Experiments have been 
tried to confer jurisdiction of the State courts over Indian 
property with disastrous results. So far as property rights 
are concerned the Federal jurisdiction through the Indian 
Service of a necessity must continue for a long time, and this 
delays the time when the Indians may be independent 
citizens. 

The whole subject of acting independent citizenship re- 
solves itself into the problem of education, a slow, difficult 
problem. The ideal of Indian education, as advanced by 
the early schools of Hampton, Carlisle, and Haskell insti- 
tutions, has been a combination of academic and vocational 
preparation. The fundamental idea is economic independ- 
ence. While much has been accomplished the problem is 
a difficult one and the progress is slow. The tribal organ- 
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ization and the tribal spirit, though broken down in many 
instances, are still dominant factors in others. Some hold 
to the old manner of life and thought, governed by the old 
superstitions. Many are poor, others rich. The annual 
per capita income, tribal and individual, of the Osage In- 
dians is $19,119; of the Havasupi is $15. The incomes of 
the members of the other tribes range between these two 
sums. Some ride in high-powered automobiles and live in 
luxury, others walk barefoot on the desert sands and live 
in poverty and distress. The difference in environmental 
situations greatly varies the opportunities for success. Thus 
distributed over a wide area with varied degrees of advance- 
ment and conditions of environment, the problem of edu- 
cational and cultural administration is great. 

While academic education has progressed rapidly in re- 
cent years, the problems of the practical use of education 
in fitting the students into the rapidly moving civilization 
of today is necessarily slow. The placing of Indians in 
boarding schools, even though training for domestics is 
emphasized, has the defect of isolating them from homes 
and the field of independent operation. The local day 
schools in the long run will prove most profitable. In the 
higher schools like Haskell Institute the educational process 
is more hopeful as there is an opportunity to train for lead- 
ership. Yet of the 281 graduates of Haskell during the 
years of 1923 to 1926, inclusive, 32 are attending schools 
of higher education; 103 following vocations as Govern- 
ment employees; 49 are following vocations in private life; 
12 unemployed; 4 high-school graduates at work, but not 
following a vocation; 20 girls married; 58 unaccounted for; 
and 3 deceased. The large number working for the Gov- 
ernment would seem to indicate a perpetuation of the 
Indian Service as an institution. The efforts of the Indian 
Service in codperation with the United States Health De- 
partment is making strenuous efforts to combat disease and 
establish a health régime. The diseases of trichoma and 
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tuberculosis are serious. But physicians, hospitals, and 
visiting nurses and social field workers are making progress. 
The transition from open-air life to the cabin requires 
necessary health precautions, which are difficult to teach. 
Here again a long-time educational process is necessary. 
If the oncoming generations are carefully instructed, dis- 
eases will be suppressed, but not before they claim many 
victims. 

In the attempts to salvage what remains of the Indian 
population through education and remedial agencies, a flex- 
ible system which recognizes his good traits and builds 
upon that which already exists is required. Too much 
stress is laid upon adhering to a standard set by American 
civilization and in accordance with a set formula. World 
races that have survived and developed have usually come 
up through agricultural pursuits, and the majority of the 
Indians are engaged in these pursuits. It would indicate 
that training in this occupation is essential. Yet much of 
their land is not suitable for cultivation and is inferior for 
stock raising. 

In the arts and industries, pottery, basketry, and weaving 
of blankets and indeed all of the native industries should 
be perpetuated for certain classes. Language and domestic 
science, family improvement, and religious life should all be 
emphasized in the preparation for independent life. How 
to obtain an income, a trouble to many white people, is a 
grievous one to the Indian. On the other hand the white 
population needs to refrain from race prejudice, and to 
exercise patience, good will, and a spirit of helpfulness if 
the Indian is to take on modern civilization and become 
an independent self-sustaining citizen in their midst. 

It is important that the Indian Service continue to im- 
prove its methods and accelerate its work, or the remnants 
of the native race will be left behind in a state of depend- 
ency. On the other hand, it must be wise in policy in admin- 
istration, or the Indian bureaucracy will become a perma 
nent branch of the Federal Government. 





SOCIOLOGY APPLIED TO CURRICULUM 
MAKING 
Davip SNEDDEN 


Many educators are still very reluctant to face one of 
the conditions which will presently prove indispensable to 
scientific and efficient education of any description—the 
condition, namely, of studying values of objectives, and 
values of methods of realizing them, as absolutely sep- 
arate things. 

We educators have so long been accustomed to take 
values of school objectives—or subjects or courses—on 
faith, or as given by tradition and custom, that even in 
these days of criticism most of us remain complacently 
oblivious to the pressing needs for searching analysis of 
the probable values of the objectives we pursue—objec- 
tives too often stated in “woolly,” or aspirational terms 
only. 

On the other hand, all teachers have been concerned for 
so many centuries with methods of teaching, guiding, and 
controlling that, naturally enough, they probably still wish 
to devote their thinking and experimenting almost wholly 
to problems of how shall particular educations be achieved 
—and not at all to the values of the what which shall 
be sought to be achieved. 

In the March issue of THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL 
SocioLtocy, Mr. George A. Retan discusses this problem. 
But it seems to the present writer that he, too, fails to 
make any adequate distinction between the values essential 
to educational purposes (ithat is, valid objectives) and 
values essential in best methods of realizing such purposes. 

He notes, for example: ‘The texts on educational 
sociology (now available), deal rather with the school as 
a social institution than with the child as a social individual 
and the classroom as a social group.” 
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That term “social’’ is indeed a slippery word for nearly 
all philosophical thinkers—since it implies so much of “any 
thing you want,” and concretely means so little when not 
used with explicit modifiers. 

Of course the child is a social individual—no one has 
ever claimed otherwise for a thousand centuries at least. 
But like most of their elders, nearly all children are in- 
sufficiently socialized to some cooperative relationships, 
and probably excessively socialized to some others—which 
is true, whether they have ever been in schools or not, 
whether they belong to savage or civilized, rural or urban, 
neighborhoods. 

And of course the class (in the classroom) is a social 
group—too social; that is, too gang-like, too sociable, too 
convivial, sometimes, apparently for the realization of the 
purposes for which parents, guilds, or states provide the 
schools. 

The reason why, as Mr. Retan finds, little space is 
given in texts on educational sociology to the child as a 
social individual and ‘to the classroom as a social group 
is because these matters have been written about so end- 
lessly in texts on school and classroom management and 
in numberless treatises on philosophies of educational 
methods that these discussions of our common knowledge 
and changing faiths have become hopelessly trite, or else 
they leave some of us baffled because they rest on such 
seemingly tenuous and uncertain foundations of formulated 
purpose. 

Of course the school is a social institution—a very 
highly organized, energy-consuming, and expensive institu- 
tion. But what services should it render—first of all to 
its pupils, and next to the scores of societies in and through 
which these now function ‘“growthfully” and in which in 
a few years they will be expected to function ‘“‘productively” 
—that is, towards collective provision of food, security, 
knowledge, aesthetic culture, progeny? Why do not edu- 
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cational philosophies give some really concrete attention to 
these problems as posts of embarkation for their endless 
analyses of child nature, childrens’ interests, childrens’ 
wants (often miscalled “needs”), child-centered schools, 
school socializations, and the like? All these things, 
eventually to be fields for psychological study, are indis- 
pensable matters for study of best methods of achieving 
valuable ends for which schools are provided. But what 
are these valuable ends? Why, even in proposing train- 
ing schemes for teachers, are they so seldom referred to 
in any but vaguely allusory terms? 

The pitfalls to clear discriminating thinking surrounding 
our uses of tthe excessively vague and seldom defined term 
“social” are illustrated in nearly every one of Mr. Retan’s 
quotations. “Here (in the school environment), if any- 
where, we can ensure his (the pupil’s) learning loyalty, 
discipline, service, personal address, and democratic co- 
6peration, all by willing practice in the fellowship of his 
contemporaries.” 

Now the critical sociologist (and psychologist, too, let 
us hope) can read between the lines of this quotation from 
Dr. Cooley, and get some real meanings from it—though 
because of its ambiguous terminology he may have to read 
more meanings into it than he can read out of it. But 
will the rank and file of our educators so read? For, of 
course, we must assume that Dr. Cooley knows perfectly 
well that a hundred species of loyalties are learned, and 
deeply learned, in other codperative and communal situa- 
tions than in schools—and were deeply learned long before 
schools were thought of. Thugs and gangsters, slaves and 
harem victims, illiterate religious devotees and fanatical 
rebels all have their intense loyalties and disciplines and the 
other forms of social integration and codperation named, 
as well. ' 

Now what Dr. Cooley means, of course, is that of 
twenty-six kinds of loyalties needed in civilized life, kinds 
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a, b, g, h, and m are probably well learned in street, house, 
workshop, or church life, whereas if schools do not idealize 
and train in species c, n, and r, the individuals concerned 
and their societies will suffer. 

Dr. Cooley certainly knows that gangs teach one species 
of loyalty excessively, and that organizations reflecting adult, 
large-group loyalties, such as scouting, may need to be pur- 
posefully formed in order to teach other and more helpful 
kinds. 

‘The child comes to school with social attitudes.” Yes, 
a whole quiver full, learned in the household, on the street, 
and elsewhere in his neighborhood. Most of these are 
wholesome, a few unwholesome. Some are deeply fixed, 
some are superficial and easily capable of being supplanted. 
Most of them, of course, are childish, and will change to 
forms more appropriate to maturity as he grows older. 

Common sense and the experience of the ages emphasize 
the importance of adding to these childish attitudes new 
and bigger ones appropriate to the life’s responsibilities 
being prepared for. But the evoking (partly through 
processes of instilling) of these new, rich, more functional 
attitudes determines for efficient education a series of con- 
crete objectives hardly less tangible than those sought when 
we set out to train in the multiplication table, the speaking 
of French, or the uses of the needle, or when we set out 
to instruct in the causes of the American Revolution or to 
idealize appreciations of political democracy. 

When, having proved as far as practicable the worth- 
whileness of what we are seeking to do—its worth-whileness 
to the learner now or ten years from now, to his associates 
now or to them half a generation hence—we face prob- 
lems of best methods of achieving our desired results. 
We must, of course, take account of whether the learner is 
too young, whether sick or well, whether already stocked 
with apperceptive attainments and helpful or antagonistic 
preoccupations and prepossessions. But all these are con- 
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ditions of method primarily, and only slightly touch prob- 
lems of true social values—whether of masteries of the 
handwriting arts or sympathetic attitudes towards strange 
Mexicans within our gates. 

Some of the foregoing may be problems more physio- 
logical than psychological or sociological. Some may be 
primarily psychological. But there are others essentially 
sociological or, at any rate, of the field of sociological 
psychology or social psychology. 

For it is certainly true that in some cases effective learn- 
ing towards the ends which scientific prevision has in view 
may be most efficiently and economically accomplished by 
intense class-group codperations, just as others, whether 
in violin playing or algebra study or potato growing, are 
to be best accomplished by private individual effort. 

One may sometimes best be “‘socialized;” that is, learn 
communion with God by night-watching over sheep on 
the hills of Palestine; whilst some kinds of human social- 
ization may best be achieved by working in the poor dis- 
tricts a few days with the distressed. 

The need for critical analysis and some degree of quan- 
titative evaluation of philosophical terms centering about 
the word ‘“‘social” (and we must recall that large propor- 
tions of so-called sociological writings are still essentially 
philosophical in method and findings) is suggested by such 
queries as the following, all relating to collocations used in 
Mr. Retan’s article. 

1. “The learning process has social aspects.” Are not 
all the arts, customs, beliefs, and nearly all the knowledges 
and attitudes which any of us acquire essentially parts of 
the social inheritance, and never to be acquired except 
as learned from others? And has not that always been 
so, and always recognized in family, church, apprentice- 
ship, and other educations? 

2. “The socializing value of the right kind of a school.” 
Yes, but no less the socializing value of the right kind of a 
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mother, home, neighborhood, church, workshop, vacation 
place, pleasure resort, library—and of the right kinds of 
books, moving pictures, political campaigns, and clothes. 

3. “Experience must be social.”” Why must it? Are 
there no sermons in stones or books in running brooks? Do 
not frontiersmen and, no less, frontier children, alone with 
forests, game, mountains, storms, the green of spring days, 
have rich experiences? Of course, most experience is 
social—perhaps too much so on city streets, in coterie 
groups, in factories, in hotels, in urban schools. And of 
course external controls as well as ideals derived from 
apparently subjective controls can modify customary, or 
even create new, associational situations—including court- 
ing, reading of books, and military regimentation—in 
which we acquire or deepen specific kinds of social 
experience. 

4. “Educational sociology will place social intelligence 
first among the aims of education.” Which kinds? 
Which kinds at what ages? All savages have many kinds 
of social intelligence. Bismarcks and Gladstones have 
more, but they often fall short of the amounts or kinds 
which would help them in their responsibilities. Every 
American sixteen-year-old girl is one hundred per cent ade- 
quate in social intelligence for some kinds of functioning— 
as she is in English speech—and as ignorant as a Hottentot 
in certain other kinds.. Which profitable kinds can her high 
school help her to? And by any methods now known to 
pedagogy? 

5. “Man is a social animal. But the heart of the 
sociality of man is in education.”” Good enough! But 
it is mother-education, neighborhood-boy-education, fellow- 
workman education, courtship-education, hero-education 
that chiefly socialize us to the primary-group social rela- 
tions of everyday life. No school can teach more than a 
few out of the hundreds of moralities, decencies, and socia- 
bilities needed by us all, any more than it can teach more 
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than a fraction of the health-conservation ideals, insights, 
and habits needed—yet these few, properly determined 
and provided for, become of very great importance. 

6. “We may provisionally accept social democracy as a 
legitimate goal in education.” 

Will any two educators agree as to what much social de- 
mocracy or little social democracy looks like in: American 
family life; American department-store management; 
American village politics; American church organization; 
American trade unionism; American military controls in 
time of war; American urban trafic controls; American 
laissez faire in moving pictures or sex fiction; American 
university faculty governments? 

Educators are in danger of making themselves ridiculous 
if they freely use such high-sounding aspirational terms as 
“social democracy” in program making or supervision if 
they can give concrete expression to kinds and degrees of 
it only about as much as six-year-old children could interpret 
“scientific management.” 











A STUDY OF PERSONAL AND SOCIAL TRAITS 
IN RELATION TO HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHING 
FLoyp JORDAN 


INTRODUCTION 

The qualifications of an individual engaged in the activi- 
ties of teaching may be classified broadly under three cate- 
gories. They are knowledge of subject matter, facility in 
the technique of presenting subject matter, and condition- 
ing personal and social traits. These may be resolved 
into three curriculum problems; namely, What should a 
teacher know? What should a teacher do? and, What 
should a teacher be? 

In the development of teacher training, emphasis has 
been given these elements in the order named. The early 
secondary and higher schools in which teachers first received 
training were prepared to give instruction in content ma- 
terials alone. The training of teachers was only a partial 
function of these schools since the training offered in the 
liberal arts was designed to be shared by all students 
regardless of their possible future activity—the ministry, 
law, medicine, as well as teaching. Specialized training for 
teachers was impossible because exact knowledge of the 
nature of the learning process and of the technique of 
teaching did not exist. Consequently the products of these 
early schools who engaged in teaching received little in the 
form of training for teaching aside from their knowledge 
of subject matter. 

With the rise of the normal school we have the begin- 
ning of emphasis on the technique aspect of teacher train- 
ing. This form of institution, in fact, developed as a reac- 
tion against the unspecialized training received by prospec- 
tive teachers in higher schools which offered training in 
the liberal arts alone. In common with most innovations 
the first normal schools carried on the development of 
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training in technique to an extreme as marked as that 
which had previously existed in the nonprofessional schools 
in their emphasis on subject matter. In later developments 
in the normal-school curriculum a more natural balance 
between these two has been brought about, with the result 
that the modern institution of this type presents a curricu- 
lum in which subject matter and method are more or less 
integrated. 

The research that has accompanied these developments 
has been concerned largely with two of the three curriculum 
problems mentioned; namely, What should a teacher know? 
and What should a teacher do? The investigations of the 
last few years in the fields of school curriculum, child study, 
and the learning process have enabled institutions engaged 
in teacher training to prepare individuals for more effec- 
tive performance of the activities of teaching. The third 
problem: What should a teacher be? has but recently been 
recognized as worthy of investigation. The most general 
sort of analysis shows that few types of professional activ- 
ities call for human contacts as close and personal as those 
that arise in teaching. It is with the nature of the personal 
and social traits that enter into the successful performance 
of teaching, and the relative importance of these traits, 
that we are concerned. 

The list of traits used in this investigation was derived 
by Dr. W. W. D. Sones and students of the University of 
Pittsburgh. They collected by means of interview, ques- 
tionnaire, and from available literature in the field all 
of the different personality traits that were mentioned as 
being desirable in teachers. ;They found many duplica- 
tions of ideas which led to the abridgement of the original 
list, which was done by a consensus of judges whom they 
considered competent. The final list included forty-six 
traits which they claimed were representative of the per- 
sonal and social traits involved in successful teaching. 

This list was accepted as being complete and representa- 
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tive of personal and social traits that enter into good teach- 
ing. The problem attacked was the evaluation; that is, the 
determination of the relative importance of each of the 
traits. 

The initial analysis of the problem: What is the rela- 
tive importance of each trait? suggested the question: Of 
importance to whom? It is clear that personality enters 
into the activities of teaching largely because of the human 
relationships that are involved. Therefore it follows that 
the question of relative importance must be considered in 
connection with each of the different classes of individuals 
with whom the teacher has personal contact. These indi- 
viduals include pupils, teacher associates, supervisors, and 
patrons. It was attempted to determine the relative impor- 
tance of the traits from the standpoint of each of these 
classes of individuals. 

In collecting the data the questionnaire method was used. 
The questionnaire defined the traits, first by giving their 
opposites, and second, by giving three situations in which 
the ‘traits are exemplified. These situations were collected 
from students who were asked to give real experience 
illustrating each trait. 

The mechanical form of the answer sheet provided three 
columns in which the traits were to be written by those 
contributing judgments and the directions given were as 
follows: ‘‘Will you aid in this study by writing the fifteen 
traits which you consider of mos? importance in Column I, 
the sixteen which you consider next in importance in Column 
II, and the fifteen which you consider of least importance 
in Column III?” At the bottom of each answer sheet the 
following statement was given for the purpose of deter- 
mining the point of view from which the questionee made 
his evaluation: “I have made this evaluation from the 
standpoint of a pupil, teacher, supervisor, or school patron 
(underscore which.”’) 
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In general two districts were used in collecting the data. 
Approximately half of the data was obtained from the dis- 
trict of Evansville, Indiana, and half from the district of 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. By selecting two entirely unre- 
lated districts and checking the results of the one against 
the other a regional comparison was possible. 

The replies to the questionnaires as they were returned 
were sampled in three ways. Those received from each 
class of individuals; namely, pupils, teachers, supervisors, 
and patrons, were kept in separate parts. Each of these 
parts in turn was sampled in groups of twenty for each 
regional source of the data. This sampling procedure was 
employed for the purpose of checking the material consist- 
ing of replies as received from each of the sources, also for 
the purpose of comparing the data as received from the 
two regional sources. A master answer sheet was prepared 
for each partitive distribution of the replies described 
above. This tabulation summary may be illustrated by a 
description of the procedure employed in analyzing the 
returns of the questionnaires by the pupils. First, the re- 
turns from Indiana and the Pittsburgh district were sep- 
arated. Each of these in turn was broken up into parts of 
twenty replies. Finally a summary tabulation of the judg- 
ments included in each of these parts was made. 

The partitive sampling of the replies for each class of 
individuals replying to the questionnaire was then combined 
and eight summary tabulations prepared. ‘These included 
a summary of all the replies of the pupils from Indiana 
and one from the replies of the pupils from the Pittsburgh 
district. Similarly there were two summary tabulations for 
the replies of supervisors, two for the replies of teachers, 
and two for the replies of patrons. 

In order to determine the relative importance of the indi- 
vidual traits from the data made available in the tabulation 
of judgments, each column “of most importance,” ‘‘next in 


importance,” and “of least importance” was arbitrarily 
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assigned a value so that the final ranking position of each 
trait would be the result of the aggregate of all the judg- 
ments. Since the questionnaire asked that those traits of 
most importance be placed in Column I, it was decided to 
give it a value of three. Column II which was of more 
importance than Column III and of less importance than 
Column I, was given a value of two. Column III, which is 
least in importance was given a value of one. The fol- 
lowing formula was derived for determining the index num- 
ber by which the traits were ranked for each class of data: 


Index Number=3(In) 2(IIn) 1(IIIn) 
N 





In the formula the Roman numerals I, II, and III stand 
for the columns “of most importance,” “‘next in impor- 
tance,” and ‘‘of least importance”; n stands for the number 
of mentions; and, N stands for the number of replies. It 
will be observed that the formula not only provides for 
the weighting in value of the mentions in the three classes, 
but also resolves the data from the several sources regard- 
less of relative amount to a common base. 

The application of the formula is shown below for two 
traits for which the number of mentions received in each 
column is given: 


Column I Column II Column III 


of most next in of least Index 

Trait importance importance importance rank 
Cheerful ....... 86 52 12 2.51 
PY 40 6s¥avex 90 43 17 2.50 


Multiplying the number of votes in each column by the 
value assigned we get for cheerful 258 in Column I, 104 
in Column II, and 12 in Column III. Adding these we 
have 374. Dividing this by N or the number of replies we 
have 2.51. Applying the same formula to .eat we have 
an index rank of 2.50 plus. 
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THE EVALUATION FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF THE PUPIL 


In collecting the data from the pupils, questionnaires 
were distributed and filled out during a class period in Eng- 
lish. Ninety-five were given out to the seniors of the high 
schools in Evansville, Indiana. Only five were incompletely 
filled out. These of course had to be discarded. This 
group was tabulated to find the results of this region. 
Seventy-five questionnaires were given to principals in the 
Pittsburgh district. These principals requested their 
English teachers to have them filled out during a class 
period. Sixty-four of these were returned and four had to 
be discarded because they were incompletely filled out. 
These were tabulated to show the results of the Pittsburgh 
district. 

In comparing the results of the two districts it was found 
that there was an agreement on eleven traits in the fifteen 
of most importance. There was also an agreement upon 
eleven of the traits of secondary importance. In the traits 
of least importance there was an agreement upon fourteen 
traits out of a possible fifteen or 93 per cent. 

Table I shows the result of combining the results of 
the two regions, and the fifteen with the highest index rank 
have been listed as being of most importance from the com- 
bined judgment of the pupils. It shows the total number of 
votes given each trait in each column of the questionnaire, 
and the index rank. This table also shows the traits which 
were considered secondary in importance and those of least 
importance. 
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TABLE [ 


Consensus of Judgment of 150 High-School Seniors on Importance of 
Certain Personal and Social Traits 


No. placing No. placing No. placing 

trait among trait among trait among 
ISofmost 16nextin 15ofleast Index 
importance importance importance ranking 


Fifteen of most importance 





RANEY Cree neny te 117 23 10 2.71 
ids vin been eee 101 38 11 2.53 

CE esc exeinnuceews 101 38 11 2.53 

Broad-minded ............0-. 89 49 12 2.52 

EE ick eh cy bina wnea Maas 86 52 12 y a 

I ee ee 90 43 17 2.5 

SS ee eee 83 50 17 2.40 

ET GieSnraesd eee'euswae 81 48 21 2.4 
ee 79 47 24 2.37 

I: is Lech wcewse wns 58 70 22 2.24 

SE iawikndewscuvdne 63 55 32 2.20 

NE a's ain ichns aioe Re See 64 4y 39 2.18 
PRET ETC CTT Oe 56 65 29 2.18 
eda s eae ene cc keeein 52 71 27 2.17 
Pleasing in speech........... 53 68 29 2.16 


NE rod V ute a eiwwens 53 68 29 2.16 
Well-mannered ............ 57 56 73 2.13 
Open to suggestion.......... 45 54 51 1.97 
IE 66 a dxdiacenenees 54 55 41 2.09 
EE auido itn as rn e' 54 53 43 2.07 

Pleasing in appearance...... 50 60 40 2.07 

Possessed of sense of humor.. 58 43 49 2.06 

High ideals of conduct...... 57 38 55 2.01 

OFS ee 38 70 42 1.97 
acs haes oe dae kt 50 os) 57 1.95 
ee eee 38 66 46 1.94 

Appreciative .......cccccecs 30 65 55 1.9 

Mentally active ............ 37 68 45 1.88 
Ge 36 60 54 1.88 

Sympathetic ............0.. 33 65 , 52 1.88 


er 
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TasB_eE I—Continued 


No. placing No. placing No. placing 

trait among trait among trait among 
15ofmost 16nextin I15o0fleast Index 
importance importance importance ranking 


Fifteen of least importance 


Ready of speech 
Loves learners 


Ambitious 


Of broad interests 

Confident of self 

Efficient in management 
Willing to lead 

Dignified 

In touch with life 

Thoughts centered outside of 


Reverent 
Proud of profession 


THE EVALUATION FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF THE 
TEACHER 


The data collected from the teachers are, as in the 
case of the pupils, regional. Principals in the district of 
Evansville took questionnaires and asked their teachers to 
fill them out. These were collected by the principals and 
sent to the writer. Seventy-five were given out in this 
manner and sixty were returned, all of which were usable. 
Two methods were used in distributing the questionnaires 
in the Pittsburgh district. In about half the cases principals 
were given questionnaires and the same technique was used 
as in the Evansville district. The remainder were secured 
from personal interview with the teacher. Sixty were ob- 
tained from this region. 
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Teachers agreed upon thirteen traits as belonging among 
the fifteen of most importance, which is slightly less than 
eighty-seven per cent agreement. They also agreed upon 
thirteen traits as being of secondary importance. The 
agreement is the same as that of the pupils on traits of 
least importance, or fourteen, but it is needless to say that 
the traits are not the same in the two cases. The agree- 
ment here is a little over 93 per cent. 

In combining the results of the two regions Table II 
shows the consensus of judgment of the one hundred twenty 
teachers who filled out questionnaires. 


TABLE II 


Consensus of Judgments of 120 Teachers on Importance of Certain 
Personal and Social Traits 


No. placing No. placing No. placing 

trait among trait among trait among 
15o0fmost 16nextin I5ofleast Index 
importance importance importance ranking 


Fifteen of most importance 


Intelligent 2.61 
Tactful 2.52 

2.43 
Broad-minded 2.40 
Codperative 2.38 

2.38 
Enthusiastic 2.37 
Forceful 2.34 
Progressive 2.32 
Dependable 2.30 
Patient 2.29 
Prompt 2.26 
Mentally active 2.24 
High ideals of conduct 2.20 

2.19 
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Taste I[I]—Continued 


No. placing No. placing No. placing 

trait among trait among trait among 
1Sofmost 16nextin I5ofleast Index 
importance importance importance ranking 


Sixteen second in importance 


Interesting 28 2.17 
Encouraging 61 21 2.14 
Efficient in management 

Scholarly 

Sympathetic 

Open to suggestion 

Neat 

OO ET eT eee 

Cheerful 


Possessed of sense of humor. . 


Loyal ; 
Well-mannered 
Pleasing in appearance 
Pleasing in speech 


In touch with life 
Dignified 

Proud of profession 
Democratic 
Friendly 

Confident of self 
Ready of speech 
Of broad interests 
Appreciative 

Loves learners 


Willing to lead 
Reverent 


Thoughts centered outside of 


THE EVALUATION FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF THE 
SUPERVISOR 
In collecting data from supervisors three county superin- 
tendents in the Evansville district were given questionnaires 
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which were filled out by high-school principals and city su- 
perintendents in their counties. The superintendent of the 
city of Evansville secured evaluations from administrators 
in his system. Forty judgments were secured in this man- 
ner. In the Pittsburgh district some twenty were secured 
by interviews either by the writer or some one representing 
him. The remaining forty were secured by a form letter 
sent out with a questionnaire. These were sent to super- 
visors in Allegheny and Westmoreland counties in the main. 

When the data from one region was tabulated and 
checked against the other it was found that fourteen of the 
fifteen of most importance were common to both. There 
was an agreement upon thirteen traits of secondary impor- 
tance and the same number were agreed as being of least 
importance. 

Table III shows the final order in which the forty-six 


traits were arranged by one hundred supervisors. 


TABLE III 


Consensus of Judgment of 100 Supervisors on Importance of Personal 
and Social Traits 


No. placing No. placing No. placing 

trait among trait among trait among 
15ofmost 16nextin 15ofleast Index 
importance importance importance ranking 


Fifteen of most importance 


Tactful 28 2.62 
Intelligent 2.47 

2.42 
Coéperative 2.41 
Healthy 2.40 
Enthusiastic 2.40 
Dependable ....... aoe aie 7 2.36 
Industrious 2.35 
Prompt 2.32 
Progressive 2.29 
High ideals of conduct 2.29 
Forceful 2.26 
Sympathetic 2.26 
Patient 2.23 
Broad-minded 
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TasLe I[I—Continued 


No. placing No. placing No. placing 

trait among trait among trait among 
15ofmost 16nextin 15o0fleast Index 
importance importance importance ranking 


Sixteen second in importance 


Efficient in management...... 38 42 20 2.16 
BS id eck G eee ein end ke 36 43 21 2.15 
FE 38 37 25 2.11 
I 5 ees aes sivoune 31 49 20 2.11 
Open to suggestion.......... 34 40 26 2.08 
Mentally active .......s00 32 44 24 2.08 
Ec icveduatedaenenece ne 29 50 21 2.08 
NE, iki kK a AOR wares 31 45 24 2.07 
Pleasing in appearance...... 39 28 33 2.06 
EE ar bia eneaesxn:s 35 26 39 1.96 
Pleasing in speech........... 26 4 31 1.95 
ES ae eee 33 39 28 1.95 
Possessed of sense of humor.. 32 29 39 1.93 
Confident of self............ 29 34 37 1.92 
In touch with life........... 25 32 43 1.82 
PD Gbutccddekaceeseasee 23 35 42 1.81 


ES  iivisalweKedvieens 18 4s 38 1.80 
I 5. dans paw deuaites 19 33 48 1.71 
Proud of profession......... 22 26 52 1.70 
Well-mannered ............ 23 45 32 1.68 
Appreciative ....ccccccecces i4 37 49 1.65 
CR ree 17 28 55 1.62 
I i aa i 15 30 55 1.60 
ERE oer i4 32 54 1.60 
ERS Sr eee 12 31 57 1.55 
Loves learners ............. 13 23 64 1.49 
Ready of speech............ 9 30 61 1.48 
Of broad interests.......... 10 25 65 1.45 
Thoughts centered outside of 

LESAGE See ae 10 24 66 1.44 
Willing to lead............. 5 33 62 1.38 


ce cen ccs 6 25 69 1.37 
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THE EVALUATION FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF THE 
SCHOOL PATRON 


The technique followed in securing the data from school 
patrons was somewhat different from that used in the case 
of pupils, teachers, and supervisors. Questionnaires were 
given teachers and they were requested to hand one to each 
pupil whose parents were interestd in school affairs. Sixty 
were collected from Evansville in this manner. The same 
procedure was used in the Pittsburgh district except that a 
few personal interviews were made. Sixty were also col- 
lected from this district. 

In comparing the two regions it was found that parents 
agreed upon only twelve out of a possible fifteen traits of 
most importance. Nine traits were agreed upon in the 
division of secondary traits and eleven were agreed upon 
as being of least importance. 

The combined judgment of the one hundred twenty 
teachers is shown in Table IV. 


TABLE IV 


The Comparison of Regional and Partitive Sampling of Data Collected 
From 120 School Patrons 


Sixty from Indiana Sixty from Pennsylvania 
Fifteen of most importance 


Intelligent 
Prompt 
Encouraging 


High ideals of conduct.... 
Broad-minded 

Encouraging , Alert 

Open to suggestion ‘ Tactful 

Dependable 

Industrious 

High ideals of conduct..... 2. Sympathetic - 

Alert ; Progressive 

Well-mannered , Coéperative 
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Taste 1V—Continued 


Sixteen second in importance 


ND: i. dain banish dues 2.15 
Mentally active .......... 2.15 
RR re 2.11 
SEE ia Ss we he 4 Sas bbe 2.11 
a rere reer ee 2.11 
Ee ee 2.08 
NE ven teniwe 2.05 
Possessed of sense of humor 2.05 
DE hells daky csSewssen 2.03 
a 2.00 
Pleasing in appearance..... 1.96 
EN EO OT 1.95 
Pleasing in speech......... 1.91 
Confident of self.......... 1.88 
ERT Cree re 1.83 
ee re 1.81 


Rw ies caemiees 2.17 
ie igen b ama 2.13 
Ee ee ee 2.11 
Loves learners ........... 2.10 
Well-mannered .......... 2.08 
ONIONE 6 occ cin ceoees 2.08 
GRE Pe 2.07 
rer eee 2.07 
NE i eaeaeieeoner 2.01 
ID i'd. ve wheelers 2.01 
Mentally active .......... 2.00 
Open to suggestions....... 1.92 
Confident of self.......... 1.92 
Pleasing in speech........ 1.92 
ES er a oe 1.90 
PEE Pee 1.88 


Fifteen of least importance 


Sixty from Indiana 


Ready of speech.......... 1.81 
EE Ahn envedeuesecss 1.80 
eee 1.73 
Loves learners ........... 1.71 
DE Sibaw cine oawn sheet 1.71 
Efficient in management.... 1.70 
eT Te ere 1.70 
ON i's iw ale wei wiera 1.68 
NK. ccindeet a vuwded we 1.65 
Thoughts centered outside 
Ee er ee 1.58 
In touch with life......... 1.53 
EEE ee ere 1.52 
Proud of profession....... 1.50 
Of broad interests........ 1.46 
Willing 00 W06. . «22.020 1.26 


Sixty from Pennsylvania 
Efficient in management.... 1.87 


Pleasing in appearance..... 1.87 
| a eae 1.83 
en 1.80 
ND Nisin ke slepeawhepe 1.80 
CC dep xae aeascwuee 1.78 
POPE Cree 1.73 
Possessed of sense of humor 1.72 
Proud of profession....... 1.62 
In touch with life......... 1.50 
Ready of speech.......... 1.48 
Willing to lead........... 1.46 
OO” Serer 1.42 
Thoughts centered outside 
oe ee 1.38 
Of broad interests........ 1.26 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Table V shows all the judgments given each trait in each 
column of the questionnaire by pupils, teachers, supervisors, 
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and school patrons. They have been arranged according 
to index rank which ranges from 2.57 to 1.41 or a total 
range of 1.16. The first fifteen that appear in this list are 
the fifteen which are of most importance from the point of 
view of the combined judgments of all four groups evalu- 
ating the traits. It will be seen that these are relatively 
close in importance since the range in index number is only 
four tenths. The table also shows that each trait received 
over two hundred mentions in the column of most impor- 
tance. Progressive received two hundred two mentions 
which is approximately forty-one per cent of the four hun- 
dred ninety judgments, while the highest, intelligent, re- 
ceived three hundred and thirty mentions or a little over 
eighty-seven per cent of the total number. 


TABLE V 


Total Number of Judgments Given Each Trait by Pupils, Teachers, 
Supervisors, and School Patrons, Arranged According 
to Index Rank 


No. placing No. placing No. placing 

trait among trait among trait among 
15ofmost 16nextin 15ofleast Index 
importance importance importance ranking 


Fifteen of most importance 


ois dae nwa ain 330 111 49 2.57 
eer re 315 118 57 2.53 
Broad-minded ..........e00 261 163 66 2.40 
CE cies ar aw enemies 259 156 85 2.40 
SE eh acct h pace esis 245 169 76 2.34 
ORT POPE re 233 164 ~ 93 2.33 
IS Sal ois cwieige a awiene 220 185 85 2.28 
ee 207 209 74 2.27 
ak wise 0 eciganch oe 213 195 82 2.21 
TT Tee? re 214 187 89 2.26 
Eo ccig ai indu sie ddeen 245 118 129 2.24 
area pian 4 atee gees 211 189 90 2.24 
BEE shins wavews wen eas 220 164 "106 2.21 
NN od enue wn nawe exe 202 175 113 2.18 


High ideals of conduct....... 209 157 124 2.17 
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TasLE V—Continued 


No. placing No. placing No. placing 

trait among trait among trait among 
15ofmost 16nextin 15ofleast Index 
importance importance importance ranking 


Sixteen second in importance 


Eee ee 179 211 100 2.16 
NE Ci ccnwcnan wisn es 172 219 99 2.15 
EE sos siekenwesavae ec 184 209 97 2.14 
DG NSrck bikie copies wes 184 201 95 2.14 
Mentally active ............ 159 210 121 2.08 
Bommmatinetic 5 ..cccccccccces 167 187 136 2.06 
EE eiinikn anew denseens 159 192 139 2.04 
Well-mannered ............ 154 192 144 2.02 
Open to suggestion......... 154 192 144 2.02 
Possessed of sense of humor.. 161 156 173 1.98 
Pleasing in appearance...... 153 176 161 1.98 
Pleasing in speech.......... 133 217 140 1.98 
Ss are 166 126 198 1.93 
Efficient in management..... 139 168 183 1.91 
EE See 131 165 194 1.89 
EE Ses eusauseepeusiees 110 186 194 1.83 
Fifteen of least importance 
NE iis. is Keene kawaad 112 168 210 1.80 
ES ise eraieaie iad 93 149 248 1.80 
Confident of self............ 96 193 201 1.79 
NS ae hechsawaes 111 161 218 ’ 1.78 
I dis Gata ine Ta wm aine s 90 176 224 1.73 
Ready of speech............ 85 186 219 1.73 
pe 69 201 220 1.69 
In touch with life........... 99 122 269 1.65 
Loves learners ...........6. 84 145 261 1.64 
ian tekaeunssdeind 67 145 278 1.57 
Proud of profession......... 83 105 302 1.55 
ticks cindbisnens 65 140 285 1.55 
Of broad interests.......... re) 174 271 1.54 
Willing to lead............. 31 160 299 1.45 


Thoughts centered outside of 
 sokestrenveckivbinns xe 39 125 326 1.41 
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This study seems to warrant certain conclusions: 

First, by dividing the data into regional and partitive 
samplings and checking one part against the other, sufficient 
agreement has been shown to validate the list set up as most 
important by each group of individuals evaluating it. 

Second, by checking the list established by all four groups 
against traits found on teacher rating cards, confidential 
information blanks, and the literature on the subject, no 
trait of great significance has been omitted from the list. 

Third, many lists of traits have been set up without 
evaluation, and by evaluating the list used in this study, an 
order has been made that shows by checking against other 
lists that an evaluation is necessary. 

Fourth, although the method of procedure has been 
subjective it has shown the actual practice concerning certain 
traits of importance. 

Fifth, this study has shown that the traits listed on 
teacher rating cards are not traits that have been estab- 
lished from actual scientific investigation or from actual! 
practice. 

Sixth, it has shown quite convincingly that confidential 
information blanks used by teachers agencies and appoint- 
ment bureaus do not emphasize the traits that are actually 
considered of most importance. 

Finally, if the list of most important traits as finally 
established is called to the attention of teachers in training 
it should aid them considerably in their teaching success. 





Be 
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SCHOOL HEALTH WORK IN A RURAL COUNTY 
C. A. GREENLEAF, M.D. 
I 


An account of the experience during its formative years 
of the first county-wide school health program in rural 
New York is presented with the hope that it may prove of 
interest and value to the school people in rural counties 
elsewhere, either in the conduct of county-wide programs 
or of other phases of rural school health work. In 1923, 
Cattaraugus County, New York, organized the State’s first 
county-wide supervisory school hygiene district, this work 
having been undertaken and developed as a part of the Cat- 
taraugus County Health Demonstration. The Demonstra- 
tion, which was set up by the local County Board of Health 
with the aid of appropriations from the County, from 
the State of New York, and from the Milbank Memorial 
Fund, undertook to develop in Cattaraugus County a 
thorough and efficient county health service, which would 
serve as a demonstration in rural public-health administra- 
tion. The aim with reference to school health work was to 
establish a fairly adequate school hygiene service which 
would meet the needs of the rural county described, at a cost 
which it was believed might in future be entirely met by 
the community itself. Through the public-health demon- 
stration, of which the school health work described is an 
integral part, an opportunity was afforded the County to 
determine the value of the services established and of the 
methods employed so that it could adopt as permanent 
features of its program only those parts which were found 
to be effective. 

The school situation in Cattaraugus County is perhaps 
no more complex than is the situation in other rural coun- 
ties in the United States. Certainly it is typical of condi- 
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tions in the rural counties of New York State. Character- 
istic of the average rural county is the large number of 
small schools to be found in Cattaraugus. ‘There are 299 
schools of various types, including the high schools and 
the eight schools of the Allegany Indian Reservation. 
Twenty-two of these are city schools located in Olean and 
Salamanca. Outside of the cities, scattered widely over 
an area of 1,343 square miles, are the 269 schools classi- 
fied as rural, 232 of them being typical old-fashioned, one- 
room district schools. From August, 1923, to August, 
1926, the total school population of the County averaged 
17,948, of which more than half, or a yearly average of 
approximately 9,789 children, attended the rural schools. 
Public education in Cattaraugus County, as in the other 
counties of New York State, is administered by boards 
of education in the cities and by trustees in the school dis- 
tricts outside of the cities. In Cattaraugus County 
there are 269 independent school districts with a total 
of 370 school trustees. For administrative purposes, 
and in accordance with the provisions of the Educational 
Law of the State of New York, the local school districts 
are grouped into rural supervisory school districts, each with 
a district superintendent. There are five such rural super- 
visory school districts in Cattaraugus County, with super- 
vision over all of the public schools outside of the two cities. 
Certain factors, characteristic of practically every rural 
county and likely to react as handicaps in the establishment 
of an efficient county-wide health service, had to be faced 
by those responsible for planning the work. The size of 
the County, the great distances between schools, and the 
wide scattering of the children among so many small 
schools rendered difficult the task of carrying out a routine 
program and enforcing uniform standards. Much travel 
was involved and the difficulty of getting about over the 
country roads, especially in winter, constituted a grave 
problem. Then, too, there was the problem presented by 
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the large number of local school districts to be dealt with. 
Finally, it was recognized that there was great variation in 
the needs of the individual schools and of the different 
types of schools. 

II 

As the first steps towards the provision of a health pro- 
gram for the rural schools and the schools in the more 
populous centers of the County, it was necessary to create 
a county-wide school health organization where none 
existed. The County Board of Supervisors selected to 
head this organization an unofficial county supervisor of 
school health. This officer then met with the supervisors 
of the five rural supervisory school districts and proposed 
the establishment of a county-wide organization for school 
health work. Later, in 1924, due in part to the facility 
with which this first county-wide school health organization 
was operating on a voluntary basis in Cattaraugus County, 
a law was passed by the New York State Legislature 
making it permissible for county boards of supervisors to 
form county school hygiene districts. This law made pos- 
sible the appointment of a county director of school hygiene 
and the organization of school inspection service and school 
health activities on a uniform county basis. Acting under 
the provisions of this permissive law, the Cattaraugus 
County Board of Supervisors, on May 14, 1924, combined 
the five rural supervisory districts into one county school 
hygiene district. The Olean and the Salamanca Free 
School Districts both voluntarily joined a few months later, 
creating for the first time in the State an official county-wide 
school hygiene district for the administration of the health 
of school children. 

The boards of education of the cities of Olean and Sala- 
manca, acting as official representatives for the two large 
groups of children enrolled in their schools, naturally be- 
came the city units of administration. To present plans 
for their consideration was a fairly simple matter. On 
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the other hand, it was difficult, if not impossible, to deal 
separately with the trustees of the 269 rural districts. It 
was decided, therefore, to take as the units for the admin- 
istration of school health work in the rural sections the 
five supervisory rural school districts. This plan obviated 
the necessity of dealing direct with the 269 local school 
districts and made possible the provision of a plan of school 
health work applicable to each rural supervisory district 
as a whole in lieu of a plan for each individual school. 

Thus was administrative responsibility for the develop- 
ment of a county-wide school health program in Cattarau- 
gus County centralized and provision made for supervision 
from a central office. In general, the aim of the program 
was to discover physical defects in the school children and, 
to the greatest practicable extent, secure their correction, 
supplementing this program with measures which would, 
so far as possible, prevent the future occurrence of disease 
and physical defect, and promote healthy living. 


III 


To carry out this program it was decided to provide (a) 
médical service for regular physical examinations; (b) nurs- 
ing service for follow-up work; (c) a limited service in 
dental hygiene and nutrition work; (d) special services 
from time to time, directed either towards the prevention 
of certain communicable diseases or towards the correction 
of special defects; and (e) a program in health instruction. 
This rather elementary program was not considered an 
ideal plan of school health work, but it was believed to be 
a practical program which could be inaugurated without 
undue delay. 

The initial personnel provided for the school health 
work consisted of a part-time medical director and a full- 
time county nurse, both in supervisory positions serving the 
entire County, and medical inspectors appointed and paid 
by each of tthe school districts. In each of the cities of 
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Olean and Salamanca, a part-time medical inspector, a full- 
time school nurse, and a part-time clerk were employed 
by the respective boards of education. The medical inspec- 
tor for the Olean schools was also the director of the 
County school hygiene district. Two of the villages in the 
County each employed a community nurse who devoted 
part of her time to school health work. School nursing in the 
rural districts was furnished by the nursing staff of the 
County Department of Health. In addition to the medi- 
cal and nursing services the Olean Board of Education 
employed one dental hygienist, and the school trustees of 
one of the five rural supervisory districts, containing forty- 
eight schools, also employed a dental hygienist. The serv- 
ices of other staff members of the County Board of 
Health, including those of a nutritionist, were available 
for special work in the schools. 

In order to obtain comparable reports from the various 
services, schools, and rural supervisory school districts, a 
system of standard record and report forms was devised 
and standard nomenclature adopted. 

IV 

The efforts of the various services were, in the early 
stages of the development of the school health work, de- 
voted principally to the discovery of the physical defects 
from which the school children were suffering. This time- 
absorbing task was begun in September, 1923, with a sur- 
vey planned to cover the physical examination of every 
school child in Cattaraugus County. By the end of Janu- 
ary, 1924, the pupils of 258 of the 269 rural public schools 
had been examined. Fifty-seven local examiners, appointed 
and paid by the trustees of the individual school districts, 
were engaged in this rural survey. Examination of the 
children in the city schools of Olean and Salamanca was 
carried on simultaneously with the rural work. 

All of the rural school examiners followed the standard 
form and the uniform code previously adopted in reporting 
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defects. To further ensure accuracy and standardization, 
printed instructions as to the methods of examination and 
the use of 'this form were distributed to the medical inspec- 
tors, with the result that the reports assembled in the cen- 
tral office of the director of school hygiene at Olean proved 
to be reasonably comparable. 

Since the boards of education of Olean and Salamanca, 
prior to the establishment of the county-wide school hygiene 
program had employed medical inspectors and nurses, health 
work in the city schools already approached modern stand- 
ards. The physical-examination findings with reference 
to the city school children did not, therefore, disclose 
conditions as serious as those existing among the school 
children in the rural districts. Among the latter there 
were noted approximately 10,000 defects which in the 
examiner’s opinion were serious enough to warrant atten- 
tion. Over one fifth of all the rural school children exam- 
ined were more than ten per cent underweight. Two 
thousand and fifty-six children, representing more than 
one fourth of those examined, had tonsil defects needing 
attention, while 695 children were found to be suffering 
from uncorrected defects of vision. 

With the knowledge this survey gave of the major physi- 
cal defects existing among the majority of the rural school 
children, the school health administrators were able to visu- 
alize the steps which should be taken in developing both the 
corrective and the preventive phases of the school hygiene 
program. Since the school health work already established 
in the schools of the two cities were nearly in conformity 
with accepted city standards, the energies of the school 
health administrators were devoted mainly to the estab- 
lishment of an effective plan of procedure for the five rural 
supervisory districts. 

V 

The main objective of the school health service during 
the two school years between September, 1924, and July, 
1926, was to secure correction of the physical defects dis- 
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covered. Of primary importance in accomplishing this 
end were the three principal follow-up methods used; 
namely, correspondence with the parents of children suf- 
fering from physical defects; general publicity urging 
medical attention for school children in need of same; and 
nursing service in the schools and homes. 

Following each physical examination the medical inspec- 
tor’s report was carefully studied and a form letter was 
sent from the director of the school hygiene service to the 
parents of the school child found to be suffering from 
physical defect, notifying them of the exact nature of the 
defect, and advising them to have it corrected by their 
family physician. To facilitate the work of the nurses in 
following up this letter, a card index was prepared of all 
children who had been found to have physical defects. 

In their contact with the children in the rural schools, 
the nurses followed up this letter, making during 1924- 
1925, the year following the physical examination survey, 
3,972 home visits to urge the correction of these defects, 
and during 1925-1926 a total of 4,109 home visits. 

Most of the corrections were made by private physicians 
at the expense of the parents. In some cases private physi- 
cians gave their services without cost. Many physicians 
were considerate in charging nominal fees when they were 
certain that parents could not afford regular fees but would 
not accept service without paying for it. The absence of 
free hospitals and dispensaries in Cattaraugus County cre- 
ated many difficult situations, for even when physicians 
were willing to give their services free of charge, it was 
hard to find money to pay for the necessary hospital care 
for indigent children. 

Careful records of all corrections of defects were kept 
during the 1924-1925 and the 1925-1926 school years. At 
the same time the nurses were engaged in follow-up work, 
and indeed as a part of the follow-up work itself, they 
attempted to discover and record the extent to which 
physical defects had been corrected. 
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In the fall of 1925 a special investigation was made by 
the nurses to find out the status of the corrective work. 
To ensure a thorough check upon all corrections, a com- 
plete list was made up of all the children known to have 
physical defects. This was based on the card index of chil- 
dren who had been found to have defects in the initial 
examination of 1923-1924. To this were added the records 
of children who had been subsequently reported through 
other channels as showing defects. The additional records 
had come in various ways; from the nurses who reported 
obvious defects; from the physicians who made a limited 
number of school examinations in the years 1924-1925 and 
1925-1926; from the chest and eye clinics held from time 
to time; and from the dental hygienist. Using this list the 
nurses inspected each child still attending school to ascertain 
whether or not the specified defects had been corrected. 

At the end of the school year 1924-1925, and again at 
the end of 1925-1926, the findings with reference to correc- 
tive work were assembled for tabulation and comparison. 
These annual checks showed that considerable progress 
had been made in bringing about corrections. In the city 
schools of Olean and Salamanca, the results in securing 
corrections during these two years were assembled and 
studied separately. A summary of the corrective work ac- 
complished showed that of the 1,557 pupils in the Sala- 
manca schools recommended for treatment during the initial 
county-wide physical examination survey, 1,180 had re- 
ceived treatment during 1924-1925. In the Olean schools 
the number of corrections secured had increased yearly. 

The study of the status of the corrective work accom- 
plished in the five rural supervisory school districts, based 
on the number of children examined during the survey who 
were still enrolled in the rural schools, brought to light 
equally interesting information. It was found that fifty 
per cent of the important defects selected for study had 
been corrected by July 1, 1926. 3 
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The amount of corrective work brought about by the 
medical service within the two-year period subsequent to 
the initial physical examination survey, despite the lack of 
clinical facilities, exceeded the expectations of its leaders. 
Each professional service engaged in school health work 
contributed much to the results attained in remedial work 
and each rendered valuable assistance in promoting the pre- 
ventive phases of the school hygiene program. One of the 
most important factors in carrying out the program was 
the school nursing service. 


VI 


Briefly summarized, the activities of the school nursing 
service, in addition to the assistance rendered the school 
physicians in connection with physical examinations, in- 
cluded periodic inspection of pupils, followed by health 
talks; supervision of the teachers’ morning inspections of 
their pupils; sanitary inspections of schools; the investiga- 
tion under the supervision of the physician in charge of 
cases of communicable diseases occurring among school 
children to ensure the enforcement of the rules of the 
State Department of Health with reference to quarantine 
and fumigation; supervision of the routine monthly weigh- 
ing and measuring of school children; arrangement of the 
details connected with the corrective and preventive work, 
supplementing the work of the physicians responsible for 
it; home visiting and follow-up work; assistance to teachers 
in organizing their plans for health work; and codperation 
in nutrition and other health-instruction projects. 

Nursing visits to individual schools in the rural sections, 
of necessity, varied considerably. The larger village 
schools were usually visited once a month, while the one- 
room rural schools were seldom reached more than two 
or three times a year. As has been said, the long distances 
between rural schools and the chronic poor condition of the 
roads constituted serious obstacles to progress. Far more 
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time is consumed in making a half a dozen rural-school 
visits than would be required for a similar number of city- 
school visits. In Cattaraugus County about one third of 
the time of each nurse engaged in rural-school health work 
was spent in travel. The scope of the service rendered by 
the nurses working with the rural schools also varied from 
year to year. The number of field nurses assigned on part 
time to the work in the rural schools by the County Health 
Department varied from six in September, 1923, to fifteen 
in the spring of 1926. During most of the 1925-1926 
school year, the maximum number of nurses were on duty. 
The resulting increase in the amount of service rendered 
by the nurses in the rural schools undoubtedly was an im- 
portant factor in the increased number of corrections of 
defects secured in the same year. 


Vil 

Dental hygiene activities in the Cattaraugus County 
schools, although limited by the small staff available, have 
also formed an important part of the school hygiene pro- 
gram. During the school years 1924-1925 and 1925-1926, 
no additions were made to the initial staff of two dental 
hygienists described earlier. The service rendered by them 
consisted of the inspection and cleaning of teeth; advice as 
to having treatment with subsequent inspections, and repe- 
tition of the advice, if necessary; and instruction in oral 
hygiene. The dental hygienist for the rural schools has had 
to share her services between two supervisory school dis- 
tricts. Traveling from school to school with a portable 
outfit, consisting of a light dental chair, a foot engine, and 
the necessary instruments and supplies, she has reached 
many children. 

In the first survey of the children’s mouths, 2,925 pupils 
in the first five grades of the Olean schools were examined 
and 821 pupils in the rural schools of -the second super- 
visory district. In the spring of 1925 a reéxamination of 
387 of the Olean school children whose mouths had been 
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charted in the first survey showed that there had been a 
substantial reduction in their dental defects. The number 
of children with fillings in their teeth had increased from 
twenty-nine to 117, and the number of children with nor- 
mal clean mouths from one to forty-seven. In 1925, a sim- 
ilar study was also made of a group of 190 of the pupils 
in the second rural supervisory district whose mouths were 
examined in the initial dental survey. Reéxamination of the 
children of this group showed that marked improvements 
had taken place in the condition of their mouths. 

From year to year since the dental hygiene service was 
organized, better conditions have been found in initial exam- 
inations of children’s mouths than were revealed in the early 
surveys described. This suggests the effectiveness of the 
educational program of the dental hygiene service. 


VIII , 


Special attention was given to the diet of the school child 
by the nutritionist added to the staff of the County Depart- 
ment of Health in April, 1925. The program of the nutri- 
tion service, which is more fully described in a special bulletin 
of the Milbank Memorial Fund, consisted for the most part 
of educational measures. Instruction was based on the find- 
ings of a survey of the food habits of a number of Cattarau- 
gus County families and was adapted both to the needs of 
the child and to the resources of home and school. The 
services of the nutritionist had to be distributed over the 
entire County. Consequently, her time was too limited to 
give much direct personal instruction to the pupils. In a 
few instances the nutritionist gave direct instruction, or su- 
pervised in person some special project or experiment in a 
school. For example, two small groups of underweight 
children were selected by her for special instruction, chiefly 
for demonstration purposes. Of the thirty-six children 
enrolled in these classes, nineteen attained normal weight 
and each child showed some gain. For the most part, how- 
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ever, instruction in nutrition for the benefit of the children 
was given indirectly, the nutritionist using as channels for 
the dissemination of health information, professional 
co-workers and natural leaders. 

Many ingenious methods were devised—in codperation 
with the Home Bureau local leaders, the rural-school teach- 
ers, the fifteen home-economics teachers, the young men and 
women who were enrolled in the local teacher-training 
classes, the school doctors and nurses, and many others in 
the County—to teach the children to like the foods that are 
good for them, and to adopt health-promoting habits; and 
at the same time to stimulate in their parents, especially 
the mothers, an ir:erest in providing a well-balanced diet 
and a desire to encourage their children in their efforts to 
practice hygienic measures. Beginning in September, 1925, 
the nutritionist spent ten days each month with the teachers 
of the schools, eight days with the nurses, and four days 
with the Home Bureau leaders, teaching these groups the 
dietary needs of the school child. 

One of the most important features of the nutrition work 
has been the development of the school lunch program. In 
the year 1923-1924, not one of the 269 rural schools in the 
County provided a hot lunch. In 1924-1925, eighty-six 
schools had instituted hot lunches, and by June, 1926, hot 
lunches were provided in ninety-nine schools. 

IX 

The schools in Cattaraugus County have become im- 
portant centers for the dissemination of health facts. Va- 
rious types of educational measures have been promoted by 
the special services and, in addition, other health instruction 
measures, classified as general, have been developed in ac- 
cordance with the original provisions of the school hygiene 
program. For the actual administration of these the teach- 
ers have been responsible. Health instruction had become by 
the end of the school year 1925-1926, a routine practice in 
204 of the rural schools in Cattaraugus County. In ninety-six 
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of these, the teachers gave health instruction to their pupils 
daily, while in the remaining 108 the teachers set aside one 
period a week for this purpose. For material for their 
lessons the teachers drew from a number of sources. The 
nurses and nutritionist were perhaps their most valuable 
aids, for they taught them how to take advantage of the 
many natural occasions for emphasizing health essentials 
that arose in the schoolroom from day to day. As far as 
possible the teachers correlated health instruction with reg- 
ular school subjects, although in some schools the health 
instruction was organized in special simple lessons. 

The promotion of community interest in the health of 
the school child was furthered through the local newspapers, 
special educational literature, and through talks dealing 
with various phases of the school child’s health. The school 
health workers constantly emphasized the fact that the rais- 
ing of the standards of the health of school children is one 
of the most important objectives of any community health 
program. 

From time to time the school health workers engaged in 
special projects or promoted pertinent studies. Among the 
most valuable were a campaign for the administration of 
toxin-antitoxin, a county-wide examination of children ten 
per cent or more underweight by the bureau of tuberculosis 
staff of the County Health Department, clinics for the cor- 
rection of eye defects, clinics for tonsil operations, the gold 
star merit project, and a study of the causes of absences in 
the city schools of Olean. Other special features of the 
County school hygiene program were a daily morning clinic 
for the children of the Olean schools and daily morning 
inspections of school children in a number of the rural 
schools. 

Xx 

This brief account of the work of the formative years 

of the first county-wide school hygiene district in New York 


State,’ is presented without any attempt to draw conclu- 
1A separate monograph on the subject has been published by the Milbank Memorial Fund. 
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sions as to the ultimate benefits that the children of Catta- 
raugus County will derive from it. It is merely a summary 
without interpretation of those results which seem to the 
school administrators to be the outstanding measurable 
accomplishments of this period. 

The two objectives that took precedence over all others 
in the initial school health program were the physical ex- 
amination of the school children in the County and the 
correction of as many of the defects discovered as possible. 
Excellent progress has been made towards both of these 
objectives. Reasonably satisfactory physical examinations 
have been provided for more than 8,000 children in the 
rural sections of the County and practically all of the 
children in the city schools of Olean and Salamanca have 
been examined. The findings of these examinations have 
been reported upon uniform blanks and conformity to 
standard requirements secured in making examinations and 
reporting them to the central office of the school hygiene 
district. This has made possible the tabulation and com- 
pilation of the report for study purposes, and has given 
an index to health conditions among the rural school chil- 
dren of the entire County. 

In the two school years 1924-1925 and 1925-1926, cor- 
rections were secured for over fifty per cent of the major 
defects discovered in the school children of the rural dis- 
tricts through the initial physical examination survey. The 
percentage of corrections of the physical defects found in 
the city school children of Olean and Salamanca for the 
same period was even higher. The school nursing service 
has been credited by the director of the school hygiene 
district and by other physicians serving in the capacity of 
medical inspectors, or school doctors, as one of the most 
important factors in bringing about such a large number 
of corrections. With the assistance of the nursing service 
of the County Health Department it has been possible to 
develop, as a part of a county-wide generalized nursing 
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program, a satisfactory school nursing service for the rural 
sections. The dental hygiene service and the nutrition 
service, although far more limited than the nursing service 
in personnel and in equipment, made material contributions 
to the school health program. 

Special projects promoted in the schools resulted in the 
immunization by the end of 1928 of approximately 10,000 
school children against diphtheria; the correction of a large 
number of eye defects; and the discovery of a number of 
cases of tuberculosis and heart disease. On the whole, 
these special projects brought quite a number of children 
needing medical care to the attention of private practising 
physicians. 

The increasing emphasis placed upon health instruction 
in the rural schools throughout the County, not only by 
the nurses, nutritionists, and other health specialists, but 
also by the teachers, home-bureau leaders, and other lay- 
men, has increased perceptibly the children’s knowledge of 
the principles of health and health habits. Simultaneously, 
health habits on a community scale have been emphasized in 
the schools by teachers and principals. Of the 269 rural 
schools, 212 have adopted one or more health measures 
such as individual drinking cups, individual towels, ther- 
mometers, the keeping of regular weight records, hot 
lunches, daily health instruction and daily morning inspec- 
tions. Through the visits of the parents to the schools and 
through the follow-up visits of the nurses to the homes of 
pupils enrolled in the rural schools, the influence of the 
health instruction given in the schools has filtered into the 
homes and influenced family health practices. 

These results represent a school health program in the 
process of development. They have been accomplished in 
the face of many difficulties. The school health service in 
Cattaraugus County should in time bring about important 
changes in the general health situation. It should decrease 
the number of diseases and defects due to preventable 
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causes, and at the same time bring about a marked improve- 
ment in the general health of the rural school children. 

Health work connected with the public schools is a very 
important phase of public health work. Where adequate 
preventive and protective measures are not taken, the 
school may be a potent center for the dissemination of com- 
municable diseases throughout the community. On the 
other hand, the school provides a rare opportunity for the 
detection of infectious diseases in their early stages, for the 
discovery and correction of physical defects, and for the 
instruction of future citizens about essential standards of 
personal and community hygiene and health. 








RESEARCH PROJECTS AND METHODS IN 
EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 


In order that this section of THE JOURNAL may be of the greatest 
possible service, the readers are urged to send at once to the editor of 
this department titles—and where possible descriptions—of current 
research projects now in process in educational sociology and also those 
projects in kindred fields of interest to educational sociology. Corre- 
spondence on proposed projects and methods will be welcomed. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION RESEARCH CONFERENCE 


The Second Annual Research Conference of the Reli- 
gious Education Association will be held at the Chicago 
Theological Seminary on the 27th, 28th, and 29th of this 
month (September). The conference will be attended by a 
selected group of about thirty research experts from the 
various church groups and from the fields of sociology, 
psychiatry, education, psychology and clinics, and law. 
The conference program has been arranged by the Re- 
search Committee of the Religious Education Association 
of which Arthur E. Holt of the Chicago Theological Sem- 
inary is chairman in coéperation with a directing committee 
of which Ellsworth Faris of the department of sociology 
of the University of Chicago is chairman. 

The small number of persons present will eliminate the 
problem of an “audience” and permit the conference to be 
conducted on the round-table conference plan. 

A leader for each session has prepared a mimeographed 
statement for use in the conference. He will be given 
fifteen minutes for an oral statement of the problem and 
the printed materials will then be used as possible guides 
for round-table experiences. The round table will be 
largely devoted to an exchange of experiences concerning 
methods and techniques of research but will also give atten- 
tion to the problem of adjustment and standards of values. 

Round-table conferences will center about the following 


major interests: 
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. Instruments of research 

Life and case history methods 

. Controlled experiments 

Methods of community study 

Methods and instruments in curriculum research 

. Critical analysis of bases for present standards of value—norms 
and standards 

7. Critical summary of discussion on methods indicating what 

methods seem most promising and what limitations have been 

revealed 

a. Critical summary indicating what things we would like to 
know and what fields of investigation seem most promising 
for future research 

b. General summary of the conference by the chairman of the 
directing committee 


DPW os 


YALE INSTITUTE OF HUMAN RELATIONS RESEARCH 


A study of the family factors involved in child adjust- 
ment is being undertaken by the newly formed Institute of 
Human Relations of Yale University under the direction 
of William Healy and Augusta F. Bronner associated with 
the Judge Baker Foundation of Boston. An intensive study 
will be made during the next few years of a selected group 
of families. Dr. Healy and Dr. Bronner have been 
appointed research associates in the Institute. 

For comparative purposes studies will be conducted 
simultaneously in New Haven and Boston. In both places 
families of children who have come in contact with the 
juvenile courts will be chosen. Faculty members and 
graduate students in the Institute of Human Relations, the 
Yale School of Law, the School of Medicine, and the 
social-science section of the Graduate School will assist in 
the collection of data. Complete physiological, psycholog- 
ical, psychiatric, and social examinations will be made. At 
the same time other investigations of the Institute may deal 
with economic and community factors, so that the net result 
will be a complete picture of a group of functioning indi- 
viduals in a known environment. 

Assistance to the families involved in the Yale study will 
be one of the purposes of the inquiry. Codéperation of 
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local agencies will be enlisted so that adjustment may be 
effected wherever they have found problems of sickness, 
unemployment, legal entanglements, or lack of educational 
and recreational opportunities. Since no publicity is to be 
given to findings concerning individuals there will be no 
danger of embarrassing those who are to be studied. 

This investigation is among the first in which experts in 
many fields have combined in actual thoroughgoing studies 
of small groups of families to discover the effects of the 
environmental influences upon the development of the 
child. It is seen to be important by members of the Insti- 
tute of Human Relations not only as a means of increasing 
the understanding of human behavior but also because it 
may effect directly the treatment of delinquents. It will 
have an influence upon education particularly in legal and 
medical fields, and it may point the way for further and 
broader studies of human interrelationships. 

Robert M. Hutchins, formerly dean of the Yale Univer- 
sity Law School, remarks that “beside the importance of 
the research itself, the family studies should have a pro 
found effect on education. A group of men on the law fac- 
ulty will devote a major portion of their time during the 
next few years to the legal and social aspects of family rela- 
tions. Through the studies, they and their students will 
come in contact with the Medical School and the social- 
science part of the Graduate Sciool.” 

Another important phase of the Yale study is the op- 
portunity to train the candidates for the medical profession 
in clinical sociology, a field much neglected by medicine at 
the present time. 

James Rowland Angell, president of Yale University, 
has made the following statement with reference to the 
function of the Institute: 

“Described in the broadest terms, the object of the Insti- 
tute is to provide a research and teaching center for those 
University divisions directly concerned with the problems 
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of man’s individual and group conduct. The purpose is to 
correlate knowledge and codrdinate techniques in related 
fields that greater progress may be made in the understand- 
ing of human life from the biological, psychological, and 
sociological viewpoints. 

“Of equal importance perhaps with the immediate results 
which may be hoped for from research is the effect that the 
Institute may be expected to have upon educational meth- 
ods. It is confidently anticipated that it will tend to erad- 
icate the arbitrary distinctions now made among various 
branches of science and among the several professional 
fields which deal with problems of human life. Specializa- 
tion has in our generation often been carried to a ridiculous 
extreme, in no small degree justifying the jesting definition 
of a specialist as a man who devotes himself to learning 
more and more about less and less. The time has certainly 
come once again to attempt a fruitful synthesis of knowl- 
edge, and especially in those fields which directly affect 
human welfare, and so in reality are closely connected with 
one another. 

“Obviously this program involves a number of university 
departments, many of which have their primary connection 
with the Graduate School, others with Medicine, Law, 
Divinity, and Engineering.” 

It is interesting to note that a study similar to that which 
is to be undertaken by Healy and Bronner in connection 
with the Yale Institute, has already been under way for a 
year at New York University. This is the Boys’ Club 
Study in which not only family factors of problem children 
are being considered, but in which all of the social back- 
grounds of the problem and normal child in the total com- 
munity situation are being investigated, and in which there 
is an attempt to determine their interrelationships in the 
total situation. A number of projects having features 
similar to the Yale investigation have been described from 
time to time in this department of THE JouRNAL. A sim- 
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ilar investigation of the psychological and sociological as- 
pects of the family law, for example, is being carried on 
in connection with the Columbia University Law School. 
It is hoped that the new investigation will not overlook 
the opportunity to codperate with kindred studies already 
being made along similar lines and that it will also take ad- 
vantage of the experience of these other investigations 
which are now in process. 


CONFERENCE OF INSTITUTE FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 


The eighth annual meeting of the Institute for Social 
Research was held at the University of Chicago during 
the week beginning Monday, July 15, 1929. The purpose 
of the Conference was to serve as a clearing house for cur- 
rent research projects. Students and faculty members from 
various institutions brought their hypotheses, data, and 
conclusions, and submitted them to the shafts of friendly 
criticism from some seventy-five or one hundred fellow 
research workers. 

A fuller report of the deliberations of the Institute will 
be presented in a later issue of THE JOURNAL. 
















































BOOK REVIEWS 

Principles and Practices of Vocational Guidance, by I. 
Davip CoHEN. New York: The Century Company, 
1929, 459 pages. 


One picks up a new volume on vocational guidance in a spirit of high- 
hearted hope. All the world will agree that such guidance, if it were trust- 
worthy, would be in a fair way single-handed to produce the millennium, 
but the millennium is not imminent. So many of those in the field of 
vocational guidance, and Dr. Cohen is conspicuously one, use all their 
effort in saying that we need guidance to solve our many problems of 
social adjustment. Granted. The only possible excuse for writing about 
vocational and educational guidance at this moment in development is 
to tell us how it is to be done, to set forth a usable technique. 

Dr. Cohen uses his pages to cover known ground. He is apparently 
acquainted with the forms, schedules, and questionnaires extant in this 
field and these are exhibited on many of the pages as samples of printed 
matter that will aid in setting up a vocational guidance program. Other 
pages display charts of organization from lowest to highest employee 
or from lowest to highest grades in the school system, all elaborate 
pyramidal constructions unaccompanied by explanation of their mean- 
ing. Still other pages set forth circular charts with darting wheel spokes 
dividing the mental, moral, and physical traits of man, but the use of 
such charts either in clarifying the text or in pertaining to guidance 
problems is left obscure. A great deal of writing is expended on common- 
sense stuff—how to visit an industrial plant so as not to interrupt the 
work going on there, how to telephone for an interview with an em- 
ployer, and so on. The one example of the process of guidance given 
by the author is far from convincing. He describes the teaching of a 
class in Brooklyn Boys Continuation School, the instructor using a “vo- 
cational insight card” which presents teaching as a vocation. The busi- 
ness of teaching is thoroughly described—educational and personal qual- 
ifications, examinations to be passed, the system of appointment, and so on 
—what a waste to be submitting this to boys who have obviously turned 
their backs on the pathways that lead to the vocation discussed! The au- 
thor’s style is full of repetitions and he resorts with annoying frequency to 
the use of rhetorical questions that keep pointing our inability to say with 
certainty anything more about vocational guidance than we were able 
to say fifteen years ago. 

It appears from this book and many others on the same subject that 
the field of vocational guidance has bitten off more that it can chew. 
Ideally, guidance would be a process of matching jobs and personalities, 
with some assurance that there could be enduring harmony between 
the two. Investigators in the field have so far confined themselves 
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largely to the study of job specifications, and in this aspect of their 
endeavor they have been moderately successful. The study of persons 
has concerned them but slightly and so guidance has remained on the 
level of guesswork. There is some warrant for believing that the study 
of jobs and the study of persons are such separate skills as to suffer by 
mixing. More than anything else, we need development of techniques 
for the steering processes and experimentation with the processes 
evolved. ‘There is no need for another book on vocational guidance 
until the data from scientific study of guidance scream to be written. 
AGNES CONKLIN 


The Social Worker, by LoutsE C. ODENCRANTZ. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1929, 374 pages. 


Education and social work are closely allied. As the teacher repro- 
duces in his schoolroom an area of the common life of the community 
and the social worker recognizes the ramifications of his social prob- 
lems, the two developing professions become more interdependent. 

This book succeeds in depicting three of the most frequently encoun- 
tered jobs in the social-work field. Borrowing from industry the method 
of job analysis, Miss Odencrantz, under the auspices of a Committee 
appointed by the American Association of Social Workers, has made 
an intensive study of family, medical, and psychiatric social work. 

In a study such as this it is essential to recognize: 

That professional jobs are “fluid’—not hard and fast—and that 
the person who fills the job is a factor in determining its con- 
tent, nature, and conditions. ‘This is especially true in social 
work, dealing as it does with human relationships, where of 
necessity content and objectives are modified by the interpreta- 
tion of the individual worker, and where the success of the job 
depends not alone upon its elements, but upon their proper coér- 
dination, and upon the necessary v2riation according to the indi- 
vidual situations. 

Each of the three kinds of social work included in this book is de- 
scribed. Then follow the various types of positions under each head. 
Responsibilities and duties, requirements and qualifications and condi- 
tions of work are outlined. Much valuable information is contained 
in the appendices. Samples of various types of records, a description 
of a staff meeting, length of working day, salaries paid, a list of books 
in a worker’s library, are indicative of the kind of information presented. 

The American Association of Social Workers is continuing the analysis 
of social-work positions of which this volume represents the beginning. 
While interested in standardizing its technique, the Association is in 
addition providing an interpretation of its work to other related callings 
and to the lay public which is of great value. Incidentally, this study 
is indicative of the rapidly developing consciousness of a definite content 
in social work on the part of those engaged in its activities. 

Wa tter W. Pettit 
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Principles of Educational Sociology, by WALTER ROBINSON 
SMITH. Boston: Houghton Mifflin and Company, 
1928, 773 pages. 


Educational sociology is still a largely unexplored continent, tempting 
the adventurous impulses not only of many kinds of pathfinders, but also 
offering ports of access from quite dissimilar parts. 

Unlike a number of educators who have in their mature years pro- 
moted themselves into sociology, Professor Smith moved from sociology 
towards education. Perhaps for this reason he seems peculiarly well 
qualified to give detailed formulation to “the principles” of the still 
infant hyphenated science, “educational-sociology.” 

For the college student contemplating entry upon an educational 
profession, Professor Smith’s Principles should prove a valuable intro- 
ductory conspectus. Its chapters range from “The State and Education” 
through “The Development of Social Personality,” to “The Administra- 
tion of Schools by the Public” and “Method as an Agency in Socializa- 
tion.” 

The present reviewer, though admiring Professor Smith’s book, finds 
his own approaches to the subject so different that he wonders much 
as to next steps. Will it soon be practicable to have at least some 
“principles” inductively derived? ‘There are several troubles with all 
books of “principles,” whether of “natural philosophy,” “psychology,” 
“farm management,” or “education”’—at least in their early stages. 
The first is that, as now capable of formulation, these principles often 
provoke the retort, in the language of Dodd, “I knowed that always.” 
The second is that in all debatable territory they tend to be excessively 
a priori and didactic. The third is that, because of abstract formulation, 
they do not seem to reach the point of concrete bearing on current 
problems involving significant differences—of opinion, or practice, or 
valuation. 

In the meantime educational sociologists, as well as all thoughtful edu- 
cators, must welcome to the meager libraries of this science the 
well-wrought survey here reviewed. 

Davin SNEDDEN 


An Introduction to Sociology, by ERNEsT R. Groves. New 
York: Longmans, Green and Company, 1928, 568 


pages. 

The students of education and sociology have long been acquainted 
with the writings of Professor Groves. The above-mentioned book 
represents an attempt to give a synthetic interpretation of society in 
concrete form without bulk, employing the functional point of view. 
Further, the author traces the emergence of a growing personality 
through the acquiring of the social experience of society by the trans- 
mission of the cultural heritage of the race. The auther is less depend- 
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ent upon the instinctive hypothesis in the development of the individual 
in this book than in some of his other writings. His acceptance of the 
environmental influences as fundamental in conditioning behavior is 
more in keeping with the scientific view of the recent literature of 
sociology. 

The book is organized around the individual; his social equipment, 
social experience, social organization, social failures, and social resources. 
In the appendix chapter-by-chapter arrangement of the book are listed 
topics for discussion, subjects for investigation, problems, and refer- 
ences for further study. The implied assumption in this type of addenda 
is that no book covering the wide range of social organization will con- 
tain the necessary reading for an introductory course in sociology. The 
book is readable, interesting, of easy style, and meant to be elementary 
with the view of giving the general reader and the student an overview 
of the contemporary social interpretation of social evolution. The be- 
ginning worker as the normal-school and teachers-college student will 
undoubtedly find the volume adapted to his needs. 

BENJAMIN FLoyp STALCUP 


Training for Group Experience, by ALFRED DWIGHT SHEF- 
FIELD. New York: The Inquiry, 1929, 105 pages. 

In this volume on Training for Group Experience, Mr. Sheffield has 
recorded the content and method of a laboratory course for the training 
of group leaders given at Columbia University in 1927 under the direc- 
tion of Professor Harrison §. Elliott and members of The Inquiry staff, 
and Dr. John Dewey has interpreted the meaning of the record for 
those group leaders whose aim is not solely to get action upon matters, 
but to bring about a decision that is actually the result of “codperative 
thinking.” The course dealt specifically with the problems connected 
with discussion leadership in the club, the class, the committee, the con- 
ference, and the convention. ‘These problems are discussed in their 
various aspects in an illuminating and useful way, and many helpful sug- 
gestions are given relative to methods of preparing both leaders and mem- 
bers of groups in advance of their meeting together to discuss and decide 
issues. The part that personality factors play in obstructing the group- 
thinking process is recognized, but the description of the content of the 
course gives less space to discussing these factors than their importance 
would warrant. The loquacious person, the “member who never sits 
out a committee meeting,” the “restricted-interest” man, and “the 
woman with a husband whose experience is invoked on every occasion” 
are familiar characters to those who participate in group work, but the 
all-important question to a leader of group discussion is how to deal 
tactfully and helpfully with the disturbing characteristics of their per- 
sonalities, and at the same time get their full contribution to the group- 
thinking process. Would it be possible for Mr. Sheffield to carry this 
valuable work still farther by developing for us some actual records 
of group dialogue that would show both the mistakes and skill of leaders 
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in group discussion? Suppose we admit that it is possible to develop 
among social workers or other like-minded professional groups a con- 
scious technique that will result in group thinking. Then the question 
is, can we expect those not professionally like-minded, not conscious of, 
and not trained in this process of group thinking to reach decisions that 
are really the result of the combined thinking of all members? 

Lucy J. CHAMBERLAIN 


Community Problems, by A. E. Woop. New York: The 
Century Company, 1928, 589 pages. 


Professor Wood has provided us in his recent book Community Prob- 
lems an interesting volume for the general reader, and a textbook which 
should find wide use. Emphasizing the fact that social science is of 
value as it has constructive suggestions to make regarding social prob- 
lems, and that sociology and social work should provide “a conjunction 
of rational values with efficient technique” he describes social science as 
“normative, giving us a rational basis for community efforts.” Social 
work “has an ameliorative purpose but seeks a scientific basis.” 

The book opens with a general discussion of community and the prob- 
lems of community. A description of accomplishments in four fields, 
housing, health, recreation, and Americanization with a discusson of 
principles and trends under each heading, comprise the greater part of 
the almost six hundred pages. A brief reprint of his discussion of the 
philosophy of community organization before the American Sociological 
Society in 1922, and the findings and recommendations of the Mayor’s 
Committee in Race Relations in Detroit are included in an appendix. 

A large amount of valuable material, charts, statistics, etc., is pre- 
sented. Each chapter closes with questions and projects for class 
reports and discussion together with a reference list. 

Professor Wood’s discussion of the significance of the community is 
suggestive. He finds Maciver’s definition in terms of common life lack- 
ing “inasmuch as it gives no hint of the sharp conflicts that exist in some 
communities.” He adds that community “involves not merely an aggre- 
gation of individuals living in a certain place under common laws, but 
also social groups, representing organized interests and functioning more 
or less harmoniously in the totality of common life.” 

Watter Pettit 


The Activity School, by ADOLPH FERRIERE. Translated 
by F. Dean Moore and F. C. Wooton. New York: 
The John Day Company, 1928. 

The New Leaven, by STANWOOD Coss. New York: The 
John Day Company, 1928. 


These two books are in a sense complementary to each other. The 
Activity School emphasizes the precursors and the psychological founda- 
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tions of modern educational procedures in European “child-centered” 
schools, and explains the significance of manual, social, and intellectual 
experiences which constitute their curricula. The New Leaven attacks 
the problem more concretely, stressing parental demands in America for 
more intelligently planned schools, and expounding the institutional and 
curricular programs of the self-styled “progressive schools.” 

From the days of the “rhetoric school” of Greece to the student- 
activity programs of our twentieth-century high schools, the impact 
of intelligence against the inert academic grammarians’ systematized 
verbalisms has been repeatedly and usually futilely made. Spasmodic 
and enthusiastic but unaccredited reforms are pitted against the vested 
interests of stupid but stubborn men and women who have learned a 
set of tricks and who resent every effort to expose the meaninglessness 
of the hollow formalities. 

Vittorino da Feltre, Pestalozzi, Colonel Parker, John Dewey, and 
Montessori are among the precursors of the pioneers both of public and 
of private schools who today are endeavoring to stimulate children to 
set up for themselves objectives which are dynamic, reasonable, and 
worth while, and to encourage and guide them to the successful attain- 
ment of these objectives. Both in Europe and in America these earnest, 
patient, and resourceful spirits put their hearts and souls into a move- 
ment which might free mankind from the pedantries and stereotypes 
with which traditional education seeks to suppress and thwart the spon- 
taneous impulses of childhood. 

Puiuie W. L. Cox 


Differentiated Assignments in Classroom Management, by 
E. M. Pautu. New York: D. C. Heath and Con- 
pany, 1928, 523 pages. 

Teacher-training institutions today are studying the problem of graded 
units of work and differentiation in the matter of assignment. Paulu 


in his Differentiated Alignments in Classroom Management has made 


a decided contribution to this last field of work. His study represents an 
attempt to apply the laboratory method to a subject which has sadly 


needed such treatment. 

In its make-up, Paulu’s book differs from the ordinary textbook. It 
consists of three “Student’s Exercise Books” in pad form, accompanied 
by a “Teacher’s Manual,” a “Students’ Reference Pamphlet,” and a 
handbook of “Objective Tests” based on the subject matter of the assign- 
ments. In addition to this, there are record sheets for the individual 
student, for the instructor, and for the class as a whole. 

In the “Student’s Exercise Book” the material is organized around 
comprehensive themes or as Paulu calls them, “fields.” One chosen at 
random is: 


Curriculum 
Covering the Course of Study 
Problem: Miss Lavern tries to adhere rigidly to the course of 
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study. She speeds work in order to cover the course. (1) Do 
you endorse Miss Lavern’s attitude towards the course? Why? 


Making Objectives Known to Pupils 


Problem: By making standards in subjects known to pupils, a 
definite goal is set up for the child to work towards. (1) Illus- 
trate how you would make such goals concrete to pupils in any 
subject of study. 

In the “Student’s Reference Pamphlet” there are definite page assign- 
ments to a selected bibliography. Moreover, the same pamphlet fur- 
nishes the student with a model procedure to be followed in answering 
the problems. Cognizance is taken of individual differences and provi- 
sion is made for each student to progress at his own rate of speed, 
provided, however, that he does not fall below a specified standard rate. 
The student capable of greater achievement is provided with supple- 
mentary material. 

The handbook of “Objective Tests” (for the teacher’s exclusive use) 
provides material for testing the work covered in the first ten fields. 
These tests are, in the main, of the true-false type and for these a key 
is provided. Throughout all the work, the objective goals to be at- 
tained are kept in the foreground. Sheets are provided on which the 
students keep individual records of their cumulative scores. A compari- 
son of an individual record with a class record enables a student to 
evaluate his progress in relation to the class progress. An additional 
rating chart is provided for the instructor’s use. 

The correction and recording system developed by Paulu seems to us 
to be burdensome and cumbersome. Revision would certainly be neces- 
sary in order to adopt this marking system to city institutions where the 
pupil load is extremely heavy and where crowded teaching programs 
prevail. 

EpirH B. ScHLUETER 
STELLA SWEETING 


Study and Personality, by RicHARD L. SANDWicK. New 
York: D.C. Heath and Company, 1929, 228 pages. 


Within the covers of one small book the author has apparently hoped 
to include (1) a manual on how to study; (2) the principles of person- 
ality development; and (3) as classified in the subtitle, “A Textbook in 
Educational Guidance.” It is designed for the use of high-school pupils, 
preferably as a text in a course meeting one period a day for one semes- 
ter. That no one of the objectives is satisfactorily accomplished may be 
due in part, at least, to the monumental task attempted. 

It is to be doubted, indeed, if the task as stated was worth attempting 
at all. In the first place, high-school pupils need to learn how to study 
but the consensus of opinion, we believe, is opposed to the “method” of 
a special course. Certainly the colleges where experimentation with 
“how-to-study” courses has been most extensive are coming to the opinion 
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that methods of study are best learned in connection with content 
courses. Secondly, because of its present popularity in educational 
circles it is probable that the inclusion of the term “personality” in the 
title of any book may aid its sale, but the present indefiniteness of our 
information on personality development hardly warrants the prepara- 
tion of rules for use of high-school pupils, particularly when, as in the 
volume under review, personality is said to be acquired through knowl- 
edge and control of McDougall’s extensive but somewhat discredited 
list of human instincts. Finally, guidance, educational, vocational, or 
moral, is not a subject to be taught and the expression “Textbook in Ed- 
ucational Guidance” represents a contradiction in terms typical of many 
of our guidance activities which must be changed if there is to be any 
progress in our personnel programs in education. 

More than half the book, seven chapters out of ten, endeavors to 
bring the psychology of study efficiency within the comprehension of high- 
school pupils. No points are presented which could not be acquired 
more easily and definitely from the small pamphlets on study rules which 
many high schools and colleges are now distributing to their students. 
The first chapter is devoted to “selling” education and parades again 
the perennial “wage-worth-of-school-training” myth. The final chapter 
on “Acquiring a Personality,” in addition to leaning heavily on McDou- 
gall’s “instincts,” discusses at some length equally discredited “unitary 
character traits,” such as industry, honesty, unselfishness, etc. No ap- 
parent account has been taken of recent experimentation in this field, 
notably that of Hartshorne and May. 

Don Taytor 


The Will to Work, by CHARLEs L. Rozssins. New York: 
Row, Peterson and Company, 1928, 211 pages. 


Professor Robbins has attempted to study the age-old problems of 
why people work; how to make them want to work; how to avoid 
destroying the desire to work; and what devices the ordinary classroom 
teacher can learn which will help her in her attempt to get pupils to 
wish to work. 

In his preface the author admits the profound philosophical implica- 
tions of such a study, but he contends that the classroom teacher is not 
a mere automaton, but is rather an individual with “material enough 
and intelligence enough to apprehend, comprehend, and apply ideas.” 

Possibly the outstanding contribution is the author’s approach to his 
problem from a sociological point of view, rather than from the point 
of view of individual psychology. This he makes particularly clear in 
his Chapter II, “The Mystery of Work,” in which he shows the influ- 
ence of economic pressure, individual desire, and social environment. 
The section entitled “Why High-School Pupils Study” is somewhat un- 
convincing in that the lists of reasons are subject to the criticism which 
can be usually leveled against statements of opinion given by pupils; 
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that is, even high-school pupils are clever enough to sense what answers 
are desired from them and, furthermore, are clever enough to give such 
answers. In fact, the author himself apparently recognizes this fact in 
the statement on page 50: “Furthermore, it must be seen that what the 
pupil says is to a great extent but the echo of what his parents and teach- 
ers have emphasized.” 

The chapter on “Fundamental Principles” is apparently too general to 
warrant translation into specific applications; but it may be that the 
very nature of the problem precludes anything other than a general 
treatment. In dealing with any intangibles, the list of situations for 
which concrete applications could be worked out could theoretically be 
monumental, and the mere listing of the situations could reach a greater 
extent than the whole volume. 

The style of the author is enjoyable; many of the suggestions are 
valuable; and the emphasis upon the social without overlooking the 
psychological point of view commends the book to the notice of every 
classroom teacher. 

RavpH E. Pickett 


The Criminal and His Allies, by MARcus KAVANAUGH. 


Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1928, 433 
pages. 

“To every man and woman in America this book is a call to action. 
Its notes are a trumpet tone.” This statement, with which Wade H. 
Ellis opens his introduction to Judge Kavanaugh’s interesting book, 
gives the reader one of the dominant notes of the volume. Crime, no 
longer regarded as a wave, to be sure, is presented as a menace to 
incite fear and provoke counter-attack. This is but another way of 
saying that the problems of the criminal and his allies are not treated 
in the detached and objective method of science but rather the sensa- 
tional and alarmist fashion of the Chautauqua orator or the popular 
reformer. 

The other dominant note of the book is what one might call the legal- 
istic or juridical. Judge Kavanaugh’s long experience on the bench and 
his association with lawyers and the machinery of the court have given 
him a definite bias in this direction. For this reason it is obvious that his 
conclusions would favor the application of legal remedies to the present 
problem rather than emphasize the more far-reaching measures of pre- 
vention which are being proposed by sociologists, psychologists, psy- 
chiatrists, and criminologists of the modern school. 

Judge Kavanaugh gives an interesting presentation of the “crime 
crisis’ of the present time and points out the huge costs in money of 
modern crime. In defining crime as “an atrocious act which interferes 
with the just rights of another,” he assumes a juridical and moralistic 
attitude. Likewise in defining the criminal simply as one guilty 
of an offense and in attempting to classify criminals on the old basis 
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that methods of study are best learned in connection with content 
courses. Secondly, because of its present popularity in educational 
circles it is probable that the inclusion of the term “personality” in the 
title of any book may aid its sale, but the present indefiniteness of our 
information on personality development hardly warrants the prepara- 
tion of rules for use of high-school pupils, particularly when, as in the 
volume under review, personality is said to be acquired through knowl- 
edge and control of McDougall’s extensive but somewhat discredited 
list of human instincts. Finally, guidance, educational, vocational, or 
moral, is not a subject to be taught and the expression “Textbook in Ed- 
ucational Guidance” represents a contradiction in terms typical of many 
of our guidance activities which must be changed if there is to be any 
progress in our personnel programs in education. 

More than half the book, seven chapters out of ten, endeavors to 
bring the psychology of study efficiency within the comprehension of high- 
school pupils. No points are presented which could not be acquired 
more easily and definitely from the small pamphlets on study rules which 
many high schools and colleges are now distributing to their students. 
The first chapter is devoted to “selling” education and parades again 
the perennial “wage-worth-of-school-training” myth. The final chapter 
on “Acquiring a Personality,” in addition to leaning heavily on McDou- 
gall’s “‘instincts,” discusses at some length equally discredited “unitary 
character traits,” such as industry, honesty, unselfishness, etc. No ap- 
parent account has been taken of recent experimentation in this field, 


notably that of Hartshorne and May. 
Don Taytor 


The Will to Work, by CHARLES L. Rossins. New York: 
Row, Peterson and Company, 1928, 211 pages. 


Professor Robbins has attempted to study the age-old problems of 
why people work; how to make them want to work; how to avoid 
destroying the desire to work; and what devices the ordinary classroom 
teacher can learn which will help her in her attempt to get pupils to 
wish to work. 

In his preface the author admits the profound philosophical implica- 
tions of such a study, but he contends that the classroom teacher is not 
a mere automaton, but is rather an individual with “material enough 
and intelligence enough to apprehend, comprehend, and apply ideas.” 

Possibly the outstanding contribution is the author’s approach to his 
problem from a sociological point of view, rather than from the point 
of view of individual psychology. This he makes particularly clear in 
his Chapter II, “The Mystery of Work,” in which he shows the influ- 
ence of economic pressure, individual desire, and social environment. 
The section entitled “Why High-School Pupils Study” is somewhat un- 
convincing in that the lists of reasons are subject to the criticism which 
can be usually leveled against statements of opinion given by pupils; 
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that is, even high-school pupils are clever enough to sense what answers 
are desired from them and, furthermore, are clever enough to give such 
answers. In fact, the author himself apparently recognizes this fact in 
the statement on page 50: “Furthermore, it must be seen that what the 
pupil says is to a great extent but the echo of what his parents and teach- 
ers have emphasized.” 

The chapter on “Fundamental Principles” is apparently too general to 
warrant translation into specific applications; but it may be that the 
very nature of the problem precludes anything other than a general 
treatment. In dealing with any intangibles, the list of situations for 
which concrete applications could be worked out could theoretically be 
monumental, and the mere listing of the situations could reach a greater 
extent than the whole volume. 

The style of the author is enjoyable; many of the suggestions are 
valuable; and the emphasis upon the social without overlooking the 
psychological point of view commends the book to the notice of every 
classroom teacher. 


RatpH E. Pickett 


The Criminal and His Allies, by Marcus KAVANAUGH. 
Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1928, 433 
pages. 

“To every man and woman in America this book is a call to action. 
Its notes are a trumpet tone.” This statement, with which Wade H. 
Ellis opens his introduction to Judge Kavanaugh’s interesting book, 
gives the reader one of the dominant notes of the volume. Crime, no 
longer regarded as a wave, to be sure, is presented as a menace to 
incite fear and provoke counter-attack. This is but another way of 
saying that the problems of the criminal and his allies are not treated 
in the detached and objective method of science but rather the sensa- 
tional and alarmist fashion of the Chautauqua orator or the popular 
reformer. 

The other dominant note of the book is what one might call the legal- 
istic or juridical. Judge Kavanaugh’s long experience on the bench and 
his association with lawyers and the machinery of the court have given 
him a definite bias in this direction. For this reason it is obvious that his 
conclusions would favor the application of legal remedies to the present 
problem rather than emphasize the more far-reaching measures of pre- 
vention which are being proposed by sociologists, psychologists, psy- 
chiatrists, and criminologists of the modern school. 

Judge Kavanaugh gives an interesting presentation of the “crime 
crisis” of the present time and points out the huge costs in money of 
modern crime. In defining crime as “an atrocious act which interferes 
with the just rights of another,” he assumes a juridical and moralistic 
attitude. Likewise in defining the criminal simply as one guilty 
of an offense and in attempting to classify criminals on the old basis 
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of habitual, occasional, and single offenders, the author assumes a naive 
and untenable position in the light of modern psychological and socio- 
logical knowledge. In the following chapters he discusses criminal 
intelligence; insanity as a defense; the various types of offenders such as 
those in high positions, the first offender, the foreigner, the negro, and 


the “bad woman”; the problem of technicalities; the judge and the jury; 


the criminal’s associates in mitigating his punishment such as the crooked 
lawyer and the fraudulent bondsman; and the various methods of pun- 
ishment and their results. 


Freperic M. THRASHER 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


The Junior-Senior High-School Clearing House, “a challenging jour- 
nal for liberal secondary-school people,” was born in the “new soil of 
the old middle west” in Sioux City, Iowa. It moved east to Lebanon, 
Pennsylvania, for a short time and has now migrated to the Atlantic 
seaboard. Its new home is with the department of secondary education 
of New York University. The editors have mapped out a very definite, 
practical program of articles for volumes IV and V for the years 1929- 
1930 and 1930-1931. Each volume contains ten issues. ‘The editors 
are Professors Philip W. L. Cox, Forrest E. Long, Arthur D. Whit- 
man, all of the above institution, with Miss Dorothy I. Mulgrave of 
the English department, managing editor. ‘The associate editors are 
selected from colleges and universities and from the field of secondary- 
school administration. The editors of THE JoURNAL oF EDUCATIONAL 
SocioLocy welcome this companion publication to its new home in this 
institution. 

The General Science Quarterly, published for twelve years by Pro- 
fessor W. D. Whitman of Salem Normal School, Salem, Massachusetts, 
has become the official organ of the National Association for Research 
in Science Teaching. It will hereafter be published under the title 
Science Education and will devote its pages to the teaching of science 
in all grades from the kindergarten to college. This is the first journal 
in this country devoted to all levels of science education. ‘The first 
issue will be edited by a committee of the National Association, com- 
posed of Dr. Walter D. Whitman, Salem Normal School, Earl R. Glenn, 
Montclair State Teachers College; and Charles J. Pieper, New York 
University, chairman. 

Mr. Edwin Miller, for some time in charge of one of the large junior 
high schools of Pittsburgh, has been made principal of Peabody High 
School of that city. 

President Joseph C. Brown, of the DeKalb State Teachers College, 
DeKalb, Illinois, has been elected to the superintendency of the public 
schools of Pelham, New York, to succeed Superintendent W. Howard 
Pillsbury, who becomes Superintendent at Schenectady. Superintendent 
A. J. Stoddard goes to Providence where he takes the place of Superin- 
tendent O. Winslow, who retires. 

Dr. Ira Gast, principal of public school No. 8 of Jersey City, has been 
promoted to public school number 32 of the same system. 

Dr. Paul R. Mort, professor of education at Teachers College, suc- 
ceeds the late Dr. Leonard as director of Teachers College. 

William C. French, formerly superintendent of schools at Durant, 
Oklahoma, has been selected as professor of elementary education in 
the Teachers College of George Washington University, Washington, 
D. C. Professor French takes up his work in this new department in 


September. 
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Mr. Seth B. Carkin, principal of the Packard School of Business of 
New York City, is the new president of Rho chapter of Phi Delta Kappa 
of the School of Education of New York University. 

The National Department of Superintendence of the National Edu- 
cational Association announces that the next meeting is to be held at 
Atlantic City. Superintendent Frank Cody of Detroit is the new presi- 
dent of this organization. 

Bertram E. Packard, Augusta, Maine, deputy State commissioner of 
education, has been appointed head of the educational department by 
Governor William T. Gardiner. He will succeed Dr. A. O. Thomas, 
commissioner of education since 1917. Dr. Thomas is president of the 
World Federation of Educational Associations. 

Dr. William Cullen Dennis, of Washington, D. C., who has served 
as counselor and agent in a number of arbitration cases, will assume 
the presidency of Earlham College. 

Chester Lloyd Jones, professor of economics and political science, 
formerly governmental investigator of economic and financial problems 
and commercial attache at various United States embassies, has been 
appointed director of the University of Wisconsin, School of Commerce. 

Vernon O. Watts, who has been instructor in economics and tutor in 
the division of history, government, and economics at Harvard Univer- 
sity, has been appointed lecturer in the department of economics and 
sociology at Wellesley College for the next academic year. 

Dr. J. E. Wallace Wallin, professor of clinical psychology at Miami 
University, has been appointed to head the new department in the pub- 
lic-school system of Baltimore, which will supervise studies and other 
school work of physically and mentally handicapped children. 

Miss E. Ruth Pyrtle, Lincoln, Nebraska, who has been elected pres- 
ident of the N. E. A. at the Atlanta meeting, has sailed for Europe to 
attend the meeting of the World Federation of Educational Associations 
at Geneva. 

John G. Rossman, assistant superintendent of the schools of Gary, 
Indiana, has been elected head of the East Chicago School system. 

Clark Leonard Hull, professor of psychology and director of the psych- 
ological laboratory at the University of Wisconsin, has been elected pro- 
fessor of psychology in Yale University. 

Herbert G. Espy has been appointed assistant professor of education 
in the University of Rochester. 

Dr. William M. Davidson, superintendent of the Pittsburgh public 
schools, has been granted three months’ leave of absence by the board of 
education during which time he will travel in Europe studying the 
school systems. 

Professor J. K. Hart of the school of education of the University of 
Wisconsin will speak at the Fifth International Conference of the New 
Education Fellowship which will be held at Elsinore, Denmark, from 
August 8 to 21. His subjects will be “New Schools in Action,” “Adult 
Schools,” and “Social Conditions in Relation to School Reconstruction.” 
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Professor Heber H. Ryan, associate professor of education and prin- 
cipal of the University High School of the University of Michigan, has 
been appointed associate professor of education and principal of the 
Wisconsin High school. His appointment as successor to the late Pro- 
fessor H. L. Miller, takes effect at the opening of the academic year. 
He has been at the University of Michigan since 1926. 

J. Paul Leonard, who recently took his doctor’s degree at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, writing on “The Use of Practice Exercises 
in the Teaching of Capitalization and Punctuation,” has been elected 
assistant professor of secondary education at William and Mary College. 

Grover C. Hooker, professor of education at Millsaps College, Jack- 
son, Mississippi, has been appointed acting assistant professor of educa- 
tion at Stanford University for the academic year of 1929-1930. For 
the past three years Professor Hooker has been head of of the education 
work at Millsaps College and has had some years of experience as a 
city school superintendent. Clark W. Hetherington, a Stanford grad- 
uate, has been appointed professor of physical education and hygiene. 
Mr. Hetherington taught for a time at Stanford in the department of 
physical education and served for several years as director of physical 
education of the School of Education of New York University. At 
one time he was director of physical education in the State Department 
of Education in California. 

Dr. Paul S. Miller, professor of secondary education at New York 
University, has been appointed principal of the Stockton elementary 
school, East Orange, New Jersey. He will take the place of Edward 
H. Dutcher, who died recently. 

Edgar G. Johnston, for the past two years associate in the depart- 
ment of secondary education at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
has been elected principal of the University High School at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan with the rank of assistant professor. Mr. Johnston 
is now completing his dissertation on “Point Systems for Guiding, Stim- 
ulating and Limiting Participation of Pupils in Extracurricular Activ 
ities.” 

H. Wallace Caldwell has been reélected president of the Chicago 
Board of Education and Walter H. Brandenburg, vice president. 
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Dr. Frank Wilson Blackmar is professor of sociology in the Uni- 
versity of Kansas. He received his normal degree from the North- 
western State Normal School of Pennsylvania, his Ph.B. (1881) and 
A.M. (1884) from the University of the Pacific (now the College of 
the Pacific), California, and his degree of doctor of philosophy from 
Johns Hopkins University in 1889. Since then he has been connected 
with the University of Kansas, teaching the social sciences, first as 
professor of history and sociology, subsequently professor of sociology 
and economics, and finally professor of sociology, a position that he now 
holds. Incidentally, he was dean of the Graduate School from 1897 
to 1922. He has written a number of books and many journal articles 
and scientific papers covering a wide range of topics in history, eco- 
nomics, sociology, and education. He has also been honored by being 
elected to the presidency of the American Sociological Society. 

Professor Emory Stephen Bogardus, chairman of the department of 
sociology of the University of Southern California, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, is a native of Illinois. Professor Bogardus received his A.B. 
and A.M. degrees from Northwestern University, and his Ph.D. from 
the University of Chicago. He has had wide experience as a worker 
and research student in the field of social and child welfare problems 
and activities. He has been one of the leading organizers of such activ- 
ities in the Los Angeles section of California. His teaching career has 
been spent in the department of sociology of the University of Southern 
California. He is an active member of numerous educational and socio- 
logical organizations. He is the editor of the new Journal of Sociology 
and Social Research, besides a frequent contributor to other periodicals. 
He is the author of several books in the field of sociology. Some of 
the more recent works are Fundamentals of Social Psychology, History 
of Social Thought, and The New Social Research. 

Dr. G. A. Greenleaf is president of the Cattaraugus County Tuber- 
culosis and Public Health Association, at Olean, New York. He is a 
graduate of the College of Physicians and Surgeons, New York City, 
and served in the World War for two years, 1917 to 1919, serving in 
Russia at the Convalescent Hospital, for one year. He was chosen for 
his present position in 1925. 

Mr. Floyd Jordan is a special lecturer in education at Syracuse Uni- 
versity. Mr. Jordan is a Hoosier by birth, receiving his A.B. degree 
from Oakland City College (Oakland City, Indiana). He did graduate 
work at Indiana University and at the University of Pittsburgh. He 
received a master’s degree from the latter institution. He has had a 
number of years of experience in secondary schools as principal and 
teacher of the social studies. He came to Syracuse University in 1927. 
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David Snedden is professor of education in Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. Professor Snedden is a native of California. He re- 
ceived his bachelor’s degree from Leland Stanford Junior and his A.M. 
and Ph.D. from Columbia. Professor Snedden has had wide experience 
as teacher, principal, and administrator of schools in California and 
Massachusetts. He has been in his present position since 1916. He is 
widely known as lecturer and author on education. He has made nota- 
ble contributions to the literature of vocational and secondary education, 
and he has been one of the early pioneers in educational sociology, in 
which field he has written a number of books. His most recent book 
is What is the Matter with American Education? 
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by Luther Sheeleigh Cressman. 
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